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Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking 
Suit, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2,—Dark Green Ciotu Ripine 

This riding habit is made of dark green 

cloth, and consists of trowsers, skirt, and basque- 


Hasit. 


waist. The skirt 
and waist are cut 
in scallops, bound 
with bias strips of 
black gros grain 
along the scallops, 
and trimmed with 
steel buttons as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. White 
Swiss muslin chem- 
isette, and straw 
round hat, trimmed 
with feathers and 
ribbon, ‘To make 
the trowsers cut of 
cloth and muslin 
lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 44, 
45, and 47, Supple- 
ment, having first 
joined on the pieces 
turned down in Sup- 
plement on Figs. 44 
and 45, and cut one 
piece from Fig. 46. 
Having basted the 
material on the lin- 
ing, join each front 
with one back: of 
the trowsers from 
23 to 24 and from 
25 to 26, face each 
half of the trowsers 
with a strip of the 
material an inch 
and three - quarters 
wide, and from each 
: to * fasten the 
ends of a strip of 
cloth or muslin an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide and five 
inches’ and three- 
quarters long. Then 
join the back parts 
of the trowsers from 
26 to 27, run the 
edges of the mate- 
rial together on the 
front edge of the 
left front of the 
trowsers, and set 
the front edge of the 
right front into a 
double fly according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures. Pleat 
the upper edge of 
the trowsers, bring- 
ing X on @, and 
join it according to 
the corresponding 
figures’ with the 
belt, which is sewed 
up from 27 to 29, 
furnished in front 
with a button and 
button-hole for clos- 
ing, and in the back, 
three-quarters of an 
inch from the mid- 
dle, with an. eyelet- 
holeeach: Through 
these eyelet - holes 
run a narrow rib- 
bon, the ends of 
which are tied to- 
gether. The skirt 
of the dress ist a 
yard and seven- 
eighths long and 


three yards and 
three-quarters wide 
at the bottom. The 
front and side 
breadths are sloped 
off slightly toward 


the top, while the back breadths are straight. 
‘The top of the skirt is arranged in two pleats in 
front and gathered in the back. Face the bottom 
of the skirt with astrip of the material four inches 
wide, at the same time sewing in bits of lead or 
shot at regular intervals. For the waist cut of cloth 


Fig. l.—Darx Green CLoru 
Ripine Hasit.—Front. ; 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 
: Figs, 44-50, 


Fig. 2.—Dark. Green CLoru 
: Rivine Hapit.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 
Figs. 


and shirting lining two pieces each from Figs. 48 
and 49, Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 50. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 12, No. I., of present | @. 
Supplement. Baste the material on the lining, 
sew up the darts in the fronts, and join the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to the correspond- 


ing figures. 


=e 


Fig. 3.—Gray PONGEE 


DRESS. Rivine Hapir. 


For pattern see ec Se No. X., 
‘ Figs. 51-57, 


Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ RIDING HABITS AND WALKING SUIT. - 





Arrange the back and side forms in 





Fig: 4;—Dagx Bruise Ciore 


pleats at'the bottom of the waist,'‘bringing X on 
Cut the waist in scallops-on the outer edge 
and along the armholes as indi¢ated on the pat- 
tern and shown by the illustration, face it with a 
scalloped bias strip of silk an ‘inch and three- 


quarters wide, bind 
it with a strip of 
gros grain, and sew 
on the remaining 
trimming. as shown 
by the illustration. 
Furnish the waist 
with hooks and eyes 
for closing. Trim 
the sleeves to corre- 
spond with the waist, 
and sew them into 
the armholes along 
the straight line so 
that the scallops of 
the armholes fall 
loosely on the 
sleeves, 

Fig. - 3. — Gray 
PoncEer WALKING 
Dress. The skirt 
and waist of this 
gray pongee dress 
are cutin one. The 
trimming « consists 
of ruffles of the ma- 


. terial and of bias 


strips and bows of 
silk of the same col- 
or, Black velvet 
cravat and bow for 
the hair. 

Fig. 4.— Dark 
Buivur Crotu Rip- 
inc Hanit. This 
riding habit is of 
dark blue cloth ; the 
trimming consists 
of bias strips of 
black silk reps and 
black reps buttons. 
White piqué vest. 
Collar. with revers 
of Swiss muslin, and 


‘fine linen and lace 


jabot. High hat 
of black silk felt, 
trimmed with a blue 
gauze veil; Forthe 
vest cut of piqué and 
enreing lining two 
pieces from’ Fig. 51, 


; Supplement, and of 


double shirting one 
piece: from Fig. 52. 
Sew up. the darts in 
the fronts, face the 
front edge of the 
right front with a 
strip.of the material 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and work 
the button - holes. 
Set the. front edge 
of the left front into 
a double fly an inch 
and a quarter wide, 


- furnished with but- 


tons. . Join the back 
-and fronts according 
to the corresponding 


; figures, and. cord 


the vest on the tieck, 
bottom, and arm- 
holes, ‘Tomake the 
waist ‘cut. of cloth 
and: shirting lining 
two pieces . each 
from : Figs. 53-55, 
and cut the .revers 
collar in one’ piece 
from Fig. 56. - Cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 
12, No. I., of the 
present Supplement. 
Having basted the 
material on the lin« 
ing) vow Up the darts 
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in the fronts, sew up the back from 51 to 52 and 
from 53 to 54, and join the back, side forms, and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures. 
Arrange the waist in pleats at the bottom of the 
waist, bringing X on @, face the under edge 
with a strip of black silk two inches and a half 
wide, set on the revers collar according’ to the 
corresponding figures, and trim as shown by the 
illustration, Set on the cuffs, cut from Fig. 57, 
Su ent, and sew the sleeves into the arm- 
holes. Finally, furnish the waist with hooks and 
eyes for closing. 





BLIND. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
He knows the summer comes, for now 
The pleasant south-wind seeks his brow; 
He hears the twitter and the song 
Of building-birds the whole day long. 
To him the violet odor blows; 

To him the breath of budding rose ; 
And hint of the magnolia’s*bloom 
To him forever in the gloom. 


But not for him the dewy morn 
Hangs heaven upon the idle thorn ; 
But not for him the splendid day 
Dazzles the azure on its way ; 
And not for him the awful night 
Wings upward her eternal flight. 


But to be blind, and be like him 
When far away these shadows swim, 
While God’s bright lilies to and fro 
Shake softly all their gold and snow, 
And first he satisfies his sight 

At the great fountain of the light, 
And sees in glory and alone 

The emerald rainbow round the throne 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
will be commenced 'a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES 
READE, entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF 
THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will also be 
commenced in the October Number of the MaGa- 
ZINE. 

We Mew Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARs. 








IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of Summer Suits for Boys and Girls 
Srom 2 to 17 years old; Ladies’ House, Walking, 
and Evening Dresses; Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Over Dresses, Fackets, Fichus, Mantillas, etc. ; 
Lingerie; Embroidered Stand-Covers ; Clothes- 
Bags ; Children’s Skipping-Ropes, Reins, Bats, 
Balls, etc. ; Work-Baskets, Chatelaine Belts, Tidies, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., otc. 





THE NURSERY. 


HE influence of the dwelling upon the 
moral and physical well-being of man 
is admitted to be very great. Derangement 
of health, both of body and mind, perversion 
of sentiment, corrupt habits, and vicious con- 
duct, disease, and even death can be directly 
traced to the structure, position, and circum- 
stances of the human habitation. The more 
or less thickness of a wall, or the kind of 
material of which it may be built, the super- 
ficies of a window, the height or width of a 
door, the calibre of a chimney, or the course 
of a waste-pipe is often a controlling agent 
in settling the fute of man. Ths destiny 
even of the great, with all the protection 
of state officiousness and power, is made, at 
times, to submit in humiliating subjection. 
We have seen the heir to a throne prostrate 
for months on the edge of the chasm of death, 
and a whole people in an agony of anxiety, 
with no nobler cause for princely suffering 
and danger and national trouble than the 
blunder of a joiner or the carelessness of a 
plumber’s man. 

It is more essentially the young who are 
affected by the influences of their habitual 
dwelling. The advanced in life are not 
only less susceptible, from the tougher 
structure and the diminished sensibility of 
maturity, but are not so constantly exposed, 
since they can withdraw themselves at their 
will, or by their daily pursuits are with- 
drawn from the habitation, while children, 
and especially infants, are necessarily more 
confined to it. 

There is no part of the house, consequent- 
ly, which demands such scrupulous regard, 
as to its appropriateness for living, as the 
uursery, This term we use in the ordinary 
sense of an apartment for young children. 
lt’ is made occasionally a sleeping - place, 
though this we think objectionable, and 





prefer to restrict it entirely to its other 
obvious uses. Being essentially, then, the 
daily habitation of infants and young chil- 
dren, the nursery should conform in all re- 
spects to the acknowledged laws which 
govern the health of infancy and childhood. 

The room, in the first place, should be 
sufficiently large to admit of the freest 
movement of the young, for it is essential 
to the mobile child that it should have op- 
portunity of full play for all its limbs and 
muscles. Large extent of space, moreover, 
is necessary to the free circulation of air, for 
the renewal and abundant supply of which 
there should be adopted the best possible 
means. These should be permanent, and 
more or less independent of the occupants 
of the apartment. While a goodly number 
of windows is desirable, reliance should not 
be made upon these only for ventilation. 
In severe weather people are so apt to con- 
sider what may conduce to their temporary 
comfort and convenience in preference to 
that which is advantageous to their health 
that they will, in order to avoid a puff of 
wind or a sprinkle of rain, deprive them- 
selves of the pure breath of life. By means 
of movable ventilators fixed in the upper 
part of the room, or one of the higher panes 
of glass, there may be obtained a free sup- 
ply of fresh air, and such a circulation 
secured as will prevent all stagnation of 
the atmosphere or retention of its impuri- 
ties. Dangerous draughts, too, will thus 
be avoided. 

The position of the nursery should be such 
as to give it as much of the daily sun as pos- 
sible. Solar light is almost as essential to 
life as air itself. Without it most animals, 
and even plants, dwindle, become diseased, 
or die. The familiar process of the garden- 
er in cultivating celery, by which he buries 
the plant as far as possible in the earth, has 
no other purpose than to deprive it of light, 
and thus render the vegetable pale and deli- 
cate. The result, however highly appre- 
ciated by the artificial taste of the epicure, 
is none the less a morbid one, and the white- 
ness and tenderness of the favorite esculent 
are as much symptoms of disease as the 
pallor and weakness of the rickety child. 
In fact, the same cause—the deprivation of 
light—produces the same effects in both. 
Miners who spend their days beneath the 
surface of the earth, and people who live 
in under-ground apartments or darkened 
abodes, have always pale complexions and 
weakened bodies. The growth of the young 
and the development of their vigor are ar- 
rested by habitual confinement to habita- 
tions from which the light of the sun is ex- 
cluded. The physician is so well aware of 
the effect of the solar rays upon health and 
strength that it is a favorite prescription 
with him to order the weakly and sick to be 
directly exposed to them. It is. the prac- 
tice, on every clear warm day, in the child’s 
hospital of Paris, to arrange the little pa- 
tients in successive rows upon a broad 
structure of wood inclined toward the sun, 
and let them bask for hours together in its 
vivifying rays. The result is found to be 
excellent; and there is no tonic in the phar- 
macopeia which will compare in efficacy 
with that great natural invigorator, the 
sun. 

The nursery, then, must by all means be 
as sunny as possible. All basement and un- 
der-ground rooms are consequently quite 
unfit for the habitation of the young, and 
the old too in fact, and should never be used 
for the purpose. The nursery windows 
should be numerous, and kept free from 
heavy curtains, blinds, and all obstructions 
to the entrance of the sun’s light. 

The furniture should be as scanty as con- 
venience will allow, and all sharp edges 
and projecting points studiously kept out 
of reach of youthful heads and limbs, so 
provocative of cuts, bumps, and bruises. 
The floor must have no carpets, which, with 
their flossy structure, are absorbent and re- 
tentive of impurities, and on the least agita- 
tion give rise to clouds of dust and floating 
flocks of wool, very irritating and injurious 
to the delicate lungs of children. The best 
for cleanliness and health is a floor painted 
or coated with boiled linseed-oil, from which 
any dirt or impurity of whatever kind can 
be instantly removed, and all moisture soon 
dried up. Painted or colored walls are pref- 
erable to papered ones, for their surface can 
be constantly cleansed and renewed as may 
be necessary in case of contagion or other 
requirement. 

While a certain simplicity should char- 
acterize the nursery, it should by no means 
be entirely bare of ornament. The color of 
the painted walls should be of a warm tone. 
A subdued pink or lively salmon is a good 
tint, and variety might be given to the broad 
surfaces by the addition of a few lines or 
simple figures of frescoing. Pictures should 
never be absent from the child’s apartment ; 
they are not only essential means for edu- 
cating the young, but serve as daily refresh- 
ers of the youthful spirits; and the joyous- 
ness of the whole life is greatly dependent 








upon the vivacity of childhood. As we have 
before said: Colored pictures, of a strik- 
ing, objecttve character, large and distinct 
representations of animals—dogs, horses, 
and elephants—cheerful scenes of the fields 
and farm -yard, and groups of ruddy boys 
and ‘girls playing and merry-making, should 
be so hung on all sides as to attract the 
sight and animate the spirits of the little 
inhabitants of the nursery.” 

We are no great believers in the bene- 
fits of didactic teaching of morals and re- 
ligion to the very young, and we doubt the 
efficacy of forcing into their memory grave 
saws and sour texts; but it may not be 
amiss to keep before their eyes a few sacred 
injunctions and well-accepted sayings, as 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” and 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” etc., 
which, however, should be cheerfully print-- 
ed in illuminated letters, and distributed 
tastefully about the room. 

Children are not generally so inclined to 
self-destruction as the fears of their anxious 
parents lead them to beli-ve. They have 
ordinarily at a very early age the instinct of 
life sufficiently strong to impress them with 
a sense of the necessity of taking a good 
deal of care of themselves. The liveliest 
baby is not always seeking to elude the 
mother’s grasp and dash its brains out on 
the hard floor, the most agile harlequin 
of a boy is not constantly on the look-out 
for the opportunity of leaping through the 
third-story window and impaling himself 
upon the pikes of the iron railing below, 
and the most inflammably tempered girl not 
always ready for martyrizing herself by the 
sidé of the back-log. Accidents, however, 
will happen ; so it may be well to put nurse 
on her guard, to bar the windows with a 
triple row of iron or strong wooden stan- 
chions, and to fence in the fire-place with a 
substantial fender. 

As children are not only by nature noisy, 
but as it is essential to their health and 
full development of their strength to cry, to 
bawl, and to romp, they should be allowed to 
use their lungs, voices, and limbs to the full- 
est possible extent. All crabbed bachelors, 
therefore, and irritable old maids and others 
likely to interfere with these especial privi- 
leges of infancy and childhood, should have 
their apartments as remote as possible from 
the nursery. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


© Pinching the Feet. 

N Y DEAR CLARENCE,—We modest 

folks of the English race take pride 
in declaring that there are two words which 
describe the most precious facts, and which 
are peculiar to our language. There is no 
equivalent for them in other tongues, and 
consequently the unfortunate people who 
are not born English know nothing of the 
things themselves. The words are home 
and comfort. We English folks alone, is 
our proud assertion, have a home, and know 
how tod be comfortable. That comes of liv- 
ing upon an-island. London is essentially 
and representatively English, and as there 
is nobody so intensely insular as the En- 
glishman, so there is no cockney like the 
Londoner. He is born within sound of Bow 
bells, and the bells of Bow are heard around 
the world—that is to say, the only world 
worth considering. The Londoner lives in 
a “two-pair back ;” sees the dingy opposite 
houses when the fog permits; goes to a chop- 
house for his solitary dinner, or has it served 
in the dark family dining-room; eats a crumb 
of Stilton with his beer; reads the Times ; 
looks loftily at his neighbor as he picks his 
teeth; and rises with a profound conviction 
that England is the head of the world, and 
that he is every inch a Briton. « 

To a man who travels about the world, 
and sees many nations and various disposi- 
tions, there is a fine humor in this British 
assumption, which we inherit, of an exclu- 
sive sense of comfort. He passes from the 
sanded, beer-smelling chop-houses of Lon- 
don to the cafés of Paris. He sees the lively 
Frenchman sipping his coffee and chatting 
briskly to his neighbor, and shrugging his 
shoulders and grimacing—the figure of en- 
joyment; and he smiles to think that the 
saturnine Briton, chewing his chop alone in 
his gloomy cell, arrogates to himself a su- 
periority of comfort. The Parisian cock- 
ney is, indeed, very different from his Lon- 
don brother, and each would be very uncom- 
fortable in the other’s way. Yes, indeed ; 
but that is the very essence of cockneyism 
to suppose that your way is the only way, 
your city the only city, your comfort the 
only comfort. 

The Briton, wrapped against the rigor of 
his climate in coat and muffler and heavy 
shoe, is comfortable; but is he more so than 
the Spaniard or the Italian in his broad- 
brimmed straw hat, his cool linen garments, 
and his low shoes, clad as becomes the South- 
ern heat? I was thinking of it the other 
day as I was rolling along in the train, and 


‘was Galileo, you know. 





observed two young men who sat near me, 
One was an American; the other, I think 
a Cuban. Of the two, which do you fancy 
seemed to show the finer sense of comfort ? 
My eyes rested upon one point. The Amer- 
ican wore shoes that pinched his feet to 
make them look small. The Cuban wore 
well-fitting shoes upon his small feet. The 
latter, of course, was comfortable; the for- 
mer was very uncomfortable. It illustrated 
the general impression which-is made upon 
many travelers of our race. They have al- 
ways heard that we monopolize comfort. 
Experience gradually shows them that other 
nations are as comfortable as we. Let him 
compare the mere comfort of a New England 
village or of a small town with that of a 
small German city! 

I was very much amused by the torture 
of my young fellow-citizen: amused because 
the torture was so wholly voluntary and un- 
necessary. The day was beautiful, the land- 
scape lovely; and there were young fellow- 
travelers of his of the other sex, to whom he 
was courteous in his agony. .But what diffi- 
cult courtesy! what absurd agony! The mal- 
ice of the situation was that the young wom- 
en could not see those feet that were undergo- 
ing such suffering for no purpose whatever 
except to be seen. It was a cruel and a ri- 
diculous situation. And this was one of the 
race which has so nice a sense of comfort! 
As he remarked the grace and fluency of his 
Cuban companion, and knew that he was 
totally unconscious of having any feet what- 
ever, I suspect that he committed murder in 
his heart, or at least assault and battery 
with intent to kill. There are fellow-men 
who, under such circumstances, take off their 
shoes. I have often seen it done. I have 
seen travelers gravely remove their shoes in 
a crowded car, as if it were their dressing- 
room or chamber, and sit in what is well 
called their “stocking-feet.” Why do they 
stop there, I wonder? If all the common 
proprieties are not to be respected, why not 
outrage them altogether? But my young 
fellow-citizen would have perished rather 
than have sat in his “stocking-feet” in the 
presence of those adorable ladies. 

When he passed me at a certain station, 
where he meant to alight for a moment, to 
ease his agony, I suppose,-I remarked to 
him in a whisper that I had seen much 
worse cases. He looked at me with a coun- 
tenance that was not a benediction, and said 
nothing. I was grave, but I imagine that 
he knew what I meant. When he returned 
I whispered again, “Better feet than char- 
acter.” He glanced at me sidelong, but he 
still saw only a grave face ; and he could not 
think me a lunatic, for I had said feet, and 
his-own were aching. But as he stopped I 
continued: “I wouldn’t do it. It really is 
useless. The difference between the nat- 
ural size and that of the shoes is very incon- 
siderable, and it certainly isn’t worth the 
pain.” That good young man smiled in re- 
ply. “I believe you're right,” he said. “It 
is intolerable; and I vow that I won’t pinch 
my feet any more.” 

I wish we could all say so, and then do 
so. The doctors say that there are very 
few feet which are not squeezed and pressed 
out of shape. I confess that I suffer from 
squeezing my feet, although not those upon 
which my body moves. Thus I find my- 
self, perhaps, in a company whose conversa- 
tion falls in a direction that I do not like, 
and which ought to be checked. But I like 
to agree. Every body likes to agree. It is 
disagreeable to differ. Here is my young 
friend, who knows that small feet are comme 
il faut. They are admired, they are “ aris- 
tocratic” in the novels, they are “genteel” 
among the unenlightened, who compose’so 
much of society. Unhappily nature has 
gifted him with splay-feet. He does not 
wish to disturb the social harmony with 
monsters of any kind. Therefore he con- 
forms by pinching his feet. He is a very 
foolish fellow. Certainly he is, but not 
half so foolish as I am, who pinch my spirit- 
ual feet, as it were, and force myself to con- 
form to a strain of conversation which I de- 
spise. 

Or, still more seriously, I find that the 
general tone of religious thought and con- 
viction around me is different from mine. 
I know that mine, perhaps, would be totally 
condemned if it were known, and that I 
should be considered to be not only a wick- 
ed but a dangerous old fellow. Now my 
honest views are as sacred as any body’s, and 
they are none the less so because others do 
not agree with them. If they do not like 
mine, neither do I like theirs; so that mat- 
ter is disposed of. If they can show mine 
to be wrong, I will admit it. But how can 
I admit mine to be wrong merely because 
they agree in condemning them? There 
Nevertheless I be- 
gin to pinch my feet. I squeeze into the 
shoes of conformity. I grieve and pain my 
conscience, and go limping about so as to be 
in the fashion. I want to have feet as small 
as any body’s. I don’t wish to be remarked. 
I prefer not to introduce monsters into the 
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company, and I put my character to useless 
torture. ee 

It is useless, but it is none the less injuri- 
ous. My young friend can not squeeze his 
feet without seriously hurting them. The 
bones and muscles will not be tormented 
and deranged without harm. They will re- 
venge their wrongs by distortion and disease. 
And so when I pinch my spiritual feet, when 
I wear the iron shoes of conformity instead 
of the natural size of conviction and honesty, 
then conviction and honesty revenge them- 
selves—i become both false and timid. I 
have less desire of truth, and, at the same 
time, less perception of it. My mind and 
conscience dwindle and wither. I become 
a meaner man, and solely because I am not 
brave enough to wear shoes that fit me. 

The idea of comfort which the English 
race cherishes is indeed noble. In dress it 
is ease, grace, adequacy, and propriety. In 
society it is freedom and originality. In 
thought and in action it is liberty and jus- 
tice. But all this, you see, is only giving 
every thing full play. The coat shall not 
pinch the arms; the shoes shall not pinch 
the feet; manners shall not pinch wit and 
wisdom; forms and creeds shall not pinch 
the conscience ; laws shall not pinch liberty. 
No squeezing, no dwarfing, no bonds, no 
pinching the feet. My dear young friend 
in the tight shoes, give your feet freedom, 
and give your body and soul the same. 
Nature, when she gave you a large foot, did 
not mean that you should wear a small shoe. 
When God gave Galileo insight into celes- 
tial laws, he did not intend surely that he 
should wear ecclesiastical blinders over his 
eyes. The Divine design surely was that 
the feet of his genius should move painless- 
ly, and with all their natural force, through 
space. Poor Galileo tried to pinch his feet. 
He agreed to squeeze them into the shoes 
of ecclesiastical fashion. But when Mrs. 
Grundy disappeared he slipped them out 
again. That was when he said of the globe, 
“Let them say what they will, it does 
move.” And it was when he slipped his feet 
out, not when he pinched them in those 
Chinese shoes of conformity, that Galileo 
was greatest! Don’t pinch your feet, dear 
Clarence, and I will try to practice my own 
preaching. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


ITH the arrival of midsummer low-necked 
dresses are seen in the ball-rooms of fash- 
ionable resorts; but a decided preference is 
shown for the high surplice corsage with Marie 
Antoinette drapery and half-long antique sleeves. 
This is not only true,of rich failles and satins, 
but also of the diaphanous tulles and tarlatans. 
These are made with heart-shaped waists and 
basques of silk, covered with the transparent 
material of the dress. The fashion of ruffling 
the skirt to the waist behind and to the knee in 
front, and wearing an apron tunic, is considered 
the best style for ball dresses. 

A fancy for white dresses again prevails, and 
almost all colored dresses are combined with 
white in some way. Chambéry gauze, grena- 
dine, and embroidered Swiss muslin are the 
white fabrics most seen. Pretty and effective 
dresses are obtained by entirely covering skirts 
of sky blue, faded-rose, écru, or Nile green with 
pleated flounces of transparent white gauze. 
The corsage is of the silk plainly covered with 
gauze. Ladies somewhat advanced in years use 
black tulle flounces on pearl, buff, or réséda 
silks, A soiled dress may be freshened and 
made very stylish by the use of such trimmings. 

Dinner dresses have invariably high postilion- 
waists, with folded drapery of lace or silk on the 
bosom. A youthful and pretty dress to be worn 
at Newport is of white silk dotted about with 
stars of bright violet purple. The demi-train 
has a deep flounce, trimmed with two narrow 
ruffles of purple silk, bias, gathered, and piped 
with white. ‘The heading is two standing frills, 
one white, the other purple, both pleated, and 
held by a shell ruche. ‘The apron-front over- 
skirt has a very bouffant back. The basque is a 
graceful postilion, with Marie Antoinette revers 
and sabot sleeves. 


RIDING HABITS. 


A black habit and hat with scarcely any re- 
lief of color is the riding costume that finds most 
favor this season. ‘The illustrations given on our 
first page furnish ample designs for cutting and 
trimming. A well-fitted habit without trimming 
is preferable to one elaborately qynamented. 
Ladies’ cloth and English water-proof are the 
best materials for equestriennes. Black straw 
hats, shaped like the beaver hat, are worn for 
summer rides. Long-wristed riding gloves of 
undressed kid, closed without buttons, are in 
good taste, and are pleasant to wear in warm 
weather, ' 

FANS AND CHATELAINES. 

Fans are conspicuous this season by reason of 
the convenient fashion of wearing them sus- 
pended from a chatelaine. This chatelaine is a 
slight chain ten or twelve inches long, finished 
with a hook at each end. ‘The long flattened 
hook is passed over the belt on the right-hand 
side, the fan is fastened to the other end, and 
is worn hanging when not in use. Chatelaines 
may be had in plated silver or gold, oxidized 





silver, or in real metal; prices range from $2 to 
$15 ; jet chatelaines are used in mourning. In- 
stead.of chains, ladies make many fanciful chate- 
laines ot passementerie cord or of ribbon. These 
are merely a long loop, with the fan-handle strung 
on one end, while a butterfly bow fastens the 
other end to the belt, and conceals the fastening 
of the belt when a buckle is not used. Gay rib- 


bon chatelaines are worn with white suits, black 


or brown velvet with costumes of batiste. Lov- 
ers of the unique choose fans of horseshoe 
shape, with sticks lengthening toward the cen- 
tre. Sticks with square or pointed ends are 
newer than curved sticks. ‘The full half-circle 
fan, with sticks of even length and ample sweep, 
are also in favor. ‘The choice this season is for 
fans of fragrant Russia leather for general use— 
for the house, church, traveling, and, indeed, on 
all occasions except those where full dress is re- 
quired. Red and black leather are both used, 
the former being most popular. A line of gilt 
borders each stick, and a passementerie band is 
attached to hold the sticks together. Black 
Russia leather, very smooth, and with lines of 
silver, is chosen for mourning. From $7 to $9 
is the range of prices for Russia fans. Fans of 
canvas, like that used for traveling-bags, are 
new this season. ‘They are mounted with rib- 
bon and sticks of red Russia leather. Price 
$7 50. Similar mountings with reddish-maroon 
faille are seen in French fans. Tortoise-shell is 
also in vogue this season. Fans of plum-color 
or of écru faille with carved sticks of dark shell 
are among the novelties. A fan of plain sticks © 
of tortoise-shell costs $30; those elaborately 
carved, with rococo mountings of Bohemian 
garnets and turquoises, are far more expensive. 
The prettiest cheap fans are those of enameled 
wood, with silk of dark shade, such as lapis 
blue, plum-color, and sage green: price $1. 
Dolly Varden fans are of black lacquered wood, 
with gay colors painted on as a border. The 
prettiest fan to be placed about the house conven- 
ient for general use is the isinglass fan, trans- 
parent and white, or else made gay with Japan- 
ese pictures: price 30 cents. Full-dress fans 
are carved sticks of yellow ivory, forming the en- 
tire fan, or else they are mounted with faille of 
palest tint, or white, and covered with lace. 
One especially handsome is of Nile green faille, 
with a cover of fine Valenciennes. 


NECK-TIES AND SCARF3. 


Black lace barbes worn as neck-ties are very 
stylish at present with those white and pale 
dresses that are accompanied by bows and sashes 
of black velvet. These barbes are much worn 
with the standing English collar of white linen. 
This collar is the caprice of the moment, adopt- 
ed as if in perversity when the supply of frills 
and ruffs had just been completed. 

The Watteau tie is also very popular. This 
is of pale tinted ground with broad diagonal 
stripes of many colors, like a Roman bar, but 
of much fainter shades. It is of bias twilled 
silk, and costs 75 cents with plain ends, point- 
ed and hemmed, or 85 cents with tasseled ends. 
India silk ties of solid color, that sold formerly 
for $1, are reduced to 65 cents. A long narrow 
searf of black net, either plain, dotted, or with 
Spanish figures, is worn in the street with both 
morning and afternoon costumes, by ladies in 
mourning as well as by those dressed in the gay- 
est manner. It is three-eighths of a yard wide, 
and from six quarters to two yards long; it may 
be merely knotted low down on the waist in 
front, or laid in flat folds and held there by a 
bow, or else lapped like a fichu. For deep 
mourning it is made of plain black net, with 
crape folds laid across the edges; these cost 
$4 50 or $5; for lighter mourning they are 
of black tulle hemmed and tucked. Spanish 
blonde, with polka dots, stars, leaves, or ‘sprigs, 
is greatly in favor for such scarfs with ladies not 
in mourning. ‘This is edged with a heavy fig- 
ured Spanish lace neatly appliquéd, and the scarf 
costs from $4 upward. ‘The Spanish lace so 
much used at present is only an imitation, yet 
the designs are so pretty that it is worn by ladies 
of wealth; the real Spanish blonde is seldom 
brought to this country. Very pretty Spanish 
lace for trimming veils and scarfs is sold for 50 
or 60 cents. ‘The newest lace scarf is wide 
enough to be thrown over the head, and is ar- 
ranged after the fashion of the Spanish mantilla. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


High-crowned sailor hats of Mackinaw straw 
are chosen by gentlemen for summer wear. 
The brim curls up and is widely bound with rib- 
bon; blue and light brown ribbon bands and 
bindings are given the preference over black by 
young men. The real Baltimore Mackinaw, 
though a coarse-looking braid, is fine and soft ; 
being made without stiffening, it is not injured 
by rain, and will endure almost as much crush- 
ing as a felt hat. The various qualities of these 
hats cost from $2 50 to $7. English hats of 
fine Milan braid have high sloping crowns, and 
are shown in black, brown, gray, and white. 
The prices range from $6 to $15. Middle-aged 
and elderly gentlemen wear high square-crowned 
hats of English straw: price $12. ‘The sailor 
hat so popular for boys is rivaled by the ‘* Tour- 
ist,” of soft Milan braid. This is shaped like the 
Tyrolienne of two years ago, with high sloping 
crown sunken at the top. Price $4 in brown, 
blue, or black straw. 


SUMMER SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
The midsummer suits worn by gentlemen are 
of Scotch Cheviot, reefing sack, vest, and pan- 
taloons being cut from one piece of cloth. This 


of such light quality that it is cooler than linen. 
Cheviot suits of creamy white and of pale gray 
with bluish tinge are selected for day wear at 
the watering-places. Dark gray Scotch mix- 





goods is all-wool, with well-defined twill, yet it is’ 


chosen for general wear, business, and traveling. 
For afternoon drives and other semi-dress oc- 
casions the suit consists of vest and pantaloons of 
white duck, with Newmarket coat of dark blue 
or black cloth. Extra vests to be worn with va- 
rious suits are of white duck or Marseilles, striped 
with hair lines of blue or black. ‘These are cut 
very long, and may be either double or single 
breasted. Young gentlemen of fanciful tastes 
wear vest buttons of rose coral or of the dark blue 
lapis lazuli. 

The neck-ties worn at present are of thin 
grenadine, held together at the throat by a ring, 
or else tied in the pretty ‘‘classic” knot, which 
is merely the sailor's knot made of folds. The 
standing English collar, with the corners of the 
front broken back as if by accident, is univers- 
ally worn. ‘Two-buttoned gloves are in favor 
with gentlemen. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Mesdames Switzer (successor to Madame Drire- 
DEN); and BerNHEIM; and Messrs. ScHMAU- 
DER; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; W. R. 
Bowne; and D. D. Youmans & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE death of Dr. Norman M‘Leop, of Glas. 
gow, takes away probably the foremost man 
in Scotland. At his funeral Dr. Ropertson, by 
command of the Queen and the royal family, 
placed on the coffin three wreaths of immor- 
telles. The tirst, from her Majesty, bore the in- 
scription, ‘*A token of respect and friendship 
from Queen Victorra;’’ the second, ‘‘ A token 
of respect from Prince Leoro.p;’’ the third, 
‘* A token of respect from Princess BEATRICE.”’ 
Dr. M‘LEop was distinguished for his heartiness 
and good sense, and a certain adroitness in not 
giving personal offense. Practically nearly all 
the crown patronagé in Scotland was exercised 
on his advice. He was a delightful companion 
in socicty, with an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote and observation, keen, shrewd, and witty, 
with that kind of wit which every body under- 
stands, and which brings people closer together. 

—During a recent trial in Michigan the judge 
interrupted a lady witness by remarking ‘that 
her testimony was irrelevant. The lady raised 
her head, and with a look of injured innocence 
inquired, ‘‘ Well, Sir, am I telling this story, or 
are you?’ She continued the narrative. 

—A daughter of ex-Congressman ‘“ Richelieu” 
Rosinson, of Brooklyn, won the highest honors 
of the graduating class at St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmettsburg, Maryland, a few days since. She 
appeared in six out of thirteen pieces on the 
programme, played the only solo on the harp, 
took first premiums in music, and wrote the 
farewell poem for her class. 

—Dr. Evans, the American dentist, of Paris, is 
soon to be attached to the medical staff of the 
Prince of Waies, in London. The doctor has a 
tine way of ingratiating himself with royalty. 

—With two exceptions, Mrs. Mary CHASE 
BaRNEY, who died a few days since in Baltimore 
at the age of eighty-eight, was the only surviv- 
ing offspring of all those who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. She was the daugh- 
ter of SAMUEL CHASE, one of the signers, who 
subsequently became a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. She was on intimate 
terms with all the Presidents and their families, 
from WASHINGTON to LINCOLN, excepting Jack- 
son. She wrote a life of Commodore BARNEY, 
her father-in-law, and was a frequent contributor 
to current literary publications. Her father re- 
ceived many honors while in Congress, and aft- 
erward from his State, which sent him as com- 
missioner to England to recover funds invested 
in the Bank of England. He was instrumental 
in recovering for the State on this account 
$650,000. He was appointed in 1788 Chief Jus- 
tice of a newly established criminal court in 
Baltimore, and in 1791 Chief Justice of the 
General Court of Mgryland. In 1794 he caused 
the arrest of two popular men as leaders of a 
riot, and they refusing to give bail, the sheriff 
was apprehensive of a rescue in case he took 
them to jail. ‘‘Call out the posse comitatus, 
then,’’ said the judge. The reply was, ‘‘ No one 
will serve.” ‘‘Summon me, then,’ said the 
judge; ‘“‘I will be the posse comitatus ; I will 
take them to jail.’”? Such was the father of the 
deceased. : 

—Mr. and Mrs. W1LLarD, who have kept the 
Troy Femule Seminary for thirty-five years, have 
resigned, unable, on account of defects in the 
old building, to compete with school buildings 
that are fitted up with ‘“‘ modern improvements.” 
The school itself was established by Mrs. Emma 
WILLARD fifty-two _ ago. 

—Professor J. H. SEELYE, of Amherst College, 
started on the 12th of June for a trip around the 
world. He was accompanied by 8. R. BONNELL, 
of Worcester, who went with him to Japan and 
India as special correspondent of the New York 

Times and Herald, Philadelphia Inquirer, Wash- 
ington Chronicle, and Boston Globe. 

—Mr. Tuomas ALDRICH, a resident of Boston 
Common, or “‘ Preferred,’’ we don’t know which, 
observed in a late number of Jubilee Days that 
“The leader of the Pope’s Quire, being indis- 
posed, and packed in a wet sheet, the place of 
the Quire will be supplied at the Jubilee by Miss 
VINNIE REamM.”’ This same young man, alluding 
to the approaching marriage of Mr. AugusTE 
RovuzEaupD to Miss NILsson, says, ‘‘She takes 
her August in July.” And after recovering 
from this the same reckless person has the 
hardihood to “drop into poetry” in the fol- 
lowing order, namely: 

“‘ Says Hezekiah to his Maria, 
*Meriah Jane,’ says he, 
‘I’m goin’ down to Bostin town 
Tew see that Jubilee.’ 
‘Oh, Hezekiah!’ exclaimed Maria, 
‘A moment stricken dumb— 
‘Oh, Hezekiah!’ exclaimed Maria,. 
“You'd better stay ter hum!’” 


—Two daughters of ELBRIDGE GERRY, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
are still living in New Haven. 

—The different agents and arbiters now taking 
stock of our affairs versus England amuse them- 
selves at Geneva, when at leisure, much after 
the manner of ordinary mortals: Mr. ApDAms 
hermitizes in the shady retirement of his an- 
tique chateau on the shores of Lake Leman; 
Count ScLopis pays occasional visits to the 





tures, with almost invisible lines of white, are 
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environs of Geneva; M, STAEMPFLI associates 
in the most homely manner with his compatri. 
ots; Lord Cocksurn is the least known—be- 
cause the most difficult to see—of all the five 


arbitrators. The directors of the Swiss and 
French telegraph are rendering very valuable 
assistance in accelerating communication be- 
tween the Commissioners and their govern- 
ments. 

—The sons of the late Isaac Piatt, editor of 
the Poughkeepsie Hagie, have bought that jour- 
nal from the estate, and will continue its publi- 
cation. The Hagle is one of the most respect- 
able journals in the State, and a power in the 
region round about Poughkeepsie. 

—A musical critic expressed a doubt whether 

Madame —— filled the last Coliseum as PAREPA 
filled the first, and added, “‘ Very few artistes sing 
with such embonpoint as PAREPA.”’ 
—We forbear to give the name of the person 
who advertises in one of our dailies that board- 
ing for the summer can be obtained at “a large 
and shady brick beg ts in the country.” 

—General and Mrs. Thumb, Commodore 
Nort, and MINNIE WaRREN have just returned 
from a trip around the world, which it has 
taken them three years to accomplish. They 
have been to California, Japan, China, Australia, 
the East Indies, and thence, via the Suez Canal, 
back to England; traveling 55,000 miles, and 
giving entertainments every where without.los- 
ing a single day or missing a performance by 
illness or accident. The General had already 
made a fortune, but he returns with another, 
and goes to enjoy it for a time in his new and 
beautiful residence in Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, the birth-place of his wife. In the fall 
they propose a little tramp through our restored 
Union. 

—At the banquet given in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the Ist of July, to the band of the Gren- 
adier Guards by the English residents of that 
city, several clever speeches were made by clev- 
er men, but none more “ pat” to the occasion 
than that of our old newspaper friend, General 
ScHOULER, formerly Adjutant-General of the 
State, and for many years editor of the Boston 
Atlas. Few men in Massachusetts are more fa- 
miliar than he is with her history from the day 
in which those emigrant people landed from 
that wonderful punt, the Mayflower, down to 
the days of GILMoRE, and that is saying con- 
siderable. 

—Madame PescuKa-LeuTner is not only the 
finest concert-singer we have yet had from 
abroad, but fine-looking and very winning in 
her ways. She is a brunette, plump, fair, and 
thirty-three, and took wonderfully when she 
sang in Brooklyn. 

—Mrs. Gratz Brown is said to be a lady of 
fine presence and of very sweet and gracious 
manner. It is related of the Governor that he 
married purely for love. On one occasion, when 
strolling out of town with two or three members 
of the Missouri Legislature, he first saw his wife, 
who was at the moment occupied in swinging 
on agate in front of country farm-house. They 

have six children living, the eldest being only 

fourteen, and five of them girls. 

—Mr. Strakoscu has had the good fortune to 

secure Signor CAMPANINI to support ADELINA 
PaTTI in her engagement in this country in 1873. 
Signor CAMPANINT is said to be the most remark- 
able tenor at present in Europe, and quite the 
equal of Mario, having voice, power, dramatic 
ability, youth, and good looks. 
—When the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
in Paris the Prince visited Mrs. JonnsTon, of 
Baltimore, who is temporarily in Paris. Mrs. 
JOHNSTON, when Miss Harriet LANE, did the 
honors of the ‘‘ White House’’ for her uncle, 
President BucHANAN, when the Prince visited 
the United States, and was also with Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN when he was minister to England, and 
is always most kindly remembered by the Queen 
and other members of the royal family. 

—Mr. Samuet A. Way’s superb gift to the 
needle- women of Boston will send his name 
well down into history. Besides this his large 
collection of Egyptian antiquities is to go to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts through the 
liberality of Mr. CHARLES GRANVILLE Way, 
himself an artist, to whom, before.death, his fa- 
ther gave the collection. This was formed 
originally by Mr. Ropert Way, of Scotland, be- 
fore the days of spurious imitations, now so 
common. The cafalogue contains 1084 num- 
bers, in addition to 36 Egyptian, Greek, and 
early Christian lamps, and 37 Arabic glass coins 
of the tenth century, the latter spoken of as 
unique. The general collection contains 123 
objects in bronze, 214 in stone, 1000 scarabs of 
all sizes and metals, 267 objects in wood, and 
numerous objects in glass and terra cotta, porce- 
lain, and precious stones. There are seven hu- 
man mummies in painted cases, and an infinite 
number of mummied cats, dogs, jackals, birds, 
snakes, etc., etc. The collection contains no 
large statues or sarcophagi of basalt and gran- 
ite; ‘‘but,’’ says the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘ neither 
Paris, London, Turin, Berlin, nor Leyden offer in 
their Egyptian museums a more instructive or 
comprehensive series of the smaller religions 
and domestic objects made by the ancient dwell- 
ers in the valley of the Nile.” 

—It has been the felicity of Miss KELLoae to 
be received at Buckingham Palace by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

—Franz ABT, up to last year, had received 
only $20 from the copyright of his popeles 
song, ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 
The composer should have seen his countrymen 
of the chorus, orchestra, and band in the great 
refreshment-room at the Boston Jubilee, and 
witnessed how the swallows flew there—fifty kegs 
a day! : 

—Joun DERRINGER died in Indiana recently 
at the age of one hundred and seven. He walk- 
ed from Indiana to New Orleans five times be- 
fore the introduction of steamboats. 

—Senator SPRAGUE says to the trustees of 
Brown University, “I will give you $100,000 
worth of land for a new site for your college.”’ 
That’s doing it up brown. ‘ 

—The Empress EvGEnie has a fine collection 
of water-color drawings, now on exhibition in 
London, though not offered for sale. It is com- 
posed of works of the most eminent painters of 
the French school. 

—Forty thousand dollars is the sum that Ma- 
dame Rouzeaup (at present Niisson) will re- 

ceive for warbling opera in St. Petersburg from 
November to February next. Her engagement 
is with M. MERELLI, and he makes no doubt 
that she will sing right Merelli for the desid- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[JuLy 27, 1879, 








Gray Linen and Cane Basket for Dust-Cloths. 


* Tus basket is made of card-board and gray linen, ornamented 
in point Russe embroidery with brown zephyr worsted, and 
fastened in a frame of cane bars. To make the basket cut, 
first, of card-board and double gray linen for the back and bot- 
tom one piece each from Figs. 29 and 30, Supplement. For the 
front cut five separate pieces—the two side pieces from Fig. 31, 
and the remaining three pieces from Fig. 32. Leave a quarter 
of an inch extra material for the seams on the outer edge of all 
the pieces of linen, Bind the pieces of card-board all around 
with a bias strip of gray linen an inch and a quarter wide. On 
the card-board pieces cut from Figs. 29, 31, and 32 baste the 
corresponding pieces of outer material, work 
the point Russe embroidery with brown zephyr 
worsted as shown by the illustration and part- 
ly indicated on Figs. 29 and 32, Supplement, 
passing the needle through the material 
and card-board, and overseam the lin- 
ingin place. Having also covered the 
bottom on both sides with the ma- 
terial, overseam all the parts 
together on the outer 
edges according to the 
corresponding fig- 
ures, For the 
frame of 
the bas- 





















ket cut of thin cane 
or bamboo five bars, 
each four inches and a 
half long, to border the 
back; for the front take 
five bars each four inches and 
a half long, five bars each four 
inches long, and six bars each 
five inches and a quarter long; the 
latter form the lengthwise bars. In 
all the bars cut out a piece half an inch 
from the ends, tie the bars together there 
with gray thread as shown by the illustra- 
tion, cover the tied ends with bows of brown 
silk ribbon half an inch wide, and fasten 
the basket in the frame as shown by the 
illustration. To make the lid cut of card- 
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board and gray linen 
one piece from Fig. 
29, Supplement, but 
only from the top to 
the straight line on 
the pattern; thecard- 


a slit along this line 
in the card-board, cutting 
through half its thickness ; 
bind the card-board all 
around with a bias 
strip of linen, baste 
the piece of linen 
on the side of the card-board furnished with the slit, and 
sew the middle (slit) of the card-board from the un- - 
covered side, on the back, along the straight line on 
Fig. 29, in doittg which pass the needle through 
all layers of material. Lay the lid in a fold 
along the seam so that both halves come to- 
gether, sew up the cover over’the card- 
board, and edge the lid with thin red 
worsted cord, of which form a loop at 
the same time in the middle of the 
front for the handle of the lid. 
Two brass rings fastened at the 
top of the back serve to hang 
up the basket. 


Clothes-pin Apron. 
Tuts apron is of 

gray linen, and 
as a pocket 

set on which 


Gray Linen CLotues-pin Apron. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., 
Figs. 84 and 85. 


SANS 


ie 


is trimmed 
with tatted 
figures of red 
cotton,.and is edged with 
crochet points and a gray 
linen ruffle ornamented with similar 
points. To make the apron cut of 
gray linen one piece each from Figs, 84 and 
85, Supplement, and backstitch a hem on the 
pocket, Fig. 85, along the outer edge a quar- 
ter of an inch wide on the under side with red 
cotton, Arrange the top of the pocket in 


Fig. 1.—CoLiar IN 
GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 


board and linen, however, 
should be folded along this 
line, and thus cut of dou- 

ble material. Then cut 


Gray Linen anp Cane Basket ror Dust-CLorus. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 29-32, 





Fig. 1.—Srction oF 
CLoTHES-LINE FOR FINE 





Fig. 2,—-MAnNNER OF 
MAKING TwISsT- 
ED-WORK 
CLOTHES- 
LIne. 








































Fig. 2.—Cotiar In GEN- 
OESE EMBROIDERY. 




















































QuARTER Section oF Design For Rounp Cusuion.—Satin anp Ha.r-rotka SritcH EMBROIDERY. 


binding of cambric 
or fine-linen of the. 
requisite length. 


Clothes-Line for ‘ 
Fine Washing, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Twisted Work. 


Lines of this kind are readily 
and easily made of various 

kinds of material. 
made of knitting cotton 
they are suitable for clothes- 
lines, curtain bands, ete. ; 





Vege het ee tee ae 
box-pleats, bringing X on @, and trim it, as shown by the illus. 
tration, on the pleats with separate tatted figures, and on the 
remaining outer edge with connected tatted figures. Each of 
these figures consists of fourerings, each of which counts 8 ds 
(double stitch), 3 picots separated each by 3 ds., and 8 ds. ; the 
connected figures are fastened together by picots. Sew the 
pocket trimmed in this manner on the apron cut from Fig. 84 
according to the corresponding figures; sew the crochet points 
on the outer edge of the apron, and set the gathered ruffle 
which is two inches and a half wide, on the under side. For 
the points crochet on a chain stitch foundation of the requisite 
length always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on every fourth 
following foundation stitch, then 4 chain stitches, 1 slip stitch on 
the third, 1 sc. on the second, and 1 short dou- 
ble crochet on the first of the 4 chain stitches. 
Set the top of the apron into a double belt an 
inch wide, which is then backstitched through 
on the sides with red cotton, and 
trimmed on the outside with tatted 
figures. Gray linen tapes tie the 
apron. 


Collars in Genoese Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 
and 2 


















Bot corners 
of these 
collars are 





worked in the favorite 
Genoese embroidery on 
cambric or nansook with 
fine guipure cord and fine 
white thread. The manner 

of working in Genoese: em- 
broidery is shown in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. V., No. 5, page 85, 
Fig. 3. Instead of overseaming 
the cord, it may be sewed on with 
button-hole stitches; run a thread 
along the outlines of the design figures, 
however. Having finished the embroid- 
ery, set the corners of the collar on a 
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When 
Fig. 1.—Bac ror Ciorues-Pins AND 
Fins Crorues-Line.—[See Page 493.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


made of worsted, they ment, No. XVIIL, Figs. 87-89. 


may be used for trim- 

ming curtains, fur- 
niture, cushions, children’s skipping-ropes, etc. The cord 
consists of three separate twisted strands, which are 
wound together as shown by Fig. 1. To make each 
strand take a ball of knitting cotton and a single 
thread somewhat coarser than the cotton on the 

ball and half ‘as-long again as the cord is re- 
quired. Pass this thread through the eye 

of a long darning-needle or tape needle, 
and tie it together with the wound knit- 
ting cotton. Wind the latter loose- 
ly on the needle, as shown by Fig. 
2, until the needle is almost en- 
tirely covered, push the wind- 
ings close together, draw 
through the needle and 
thread, and continue 

in the same manner 
until the thread 
is wound close- 
ly through its 


NIN 


\ 


& 


‘full. length. 
In working, 
care should 

be taken that the wind- 
ings are very loose and 
even, and that the thread does 
not become untwisted; in order 
to prevent the latter always wind 
the thread around the needle from the back 
toward the front, as shown by Fig. 2. Hav- 
ing made three such strands of the length 
required, twist them together and fasten 
the ends carefully. 
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knitted with gray thread, lined with white net, and furnished with steel. 
which are covered with brown carriage leather. » mid 
the top and on the under edge of the dish screen set leaf trimming of 
Begin the knitting, which should be very loose, 
from the middle, working on medium-sized steel knitting-needles a foun- 
dation of 8 st. (stitch), and close it in a ring. — n 
ing forward, of always alternately one round knit plain, one round purled. 


hoops, 


brown carriage leather. 


In the 3d round 
begin the rows 
of holes which 
serve to widen 
the knitting and 
through which 
the hoops are 
run, taking up 
the next hori- 
zontal — thread 
after each st. 
and knitting it 
off as a st. in 
the following 
round. Thus 
eight holes are 
formed, which 


are repeated aft- - 


er every three 
rounds ; of 
course in doing 
this the number 
of stitches be- 
tween the holes 
is at the same 
time increased 
by 1 st. each in 
every fourth fol- 
lowing round. 
The holes 
should _alter- 
nate ; therefore 
they should be 
worked in one 
round of holes 


after and in the following round of 
holes before that st. beside which they 
After the 60th round 


are to come. 


Knitted Dish Screen. 


Turs screen is designed to protect dishes from flies at the table. It is 


For pattern and description 
see ee No. XL, 
igs. . 


knit one round all plain, in 
which work a horizontal row 
of holes, taking up the next 
horizontal thread after every 
3 st. for each hole. 
rounds more, always alternate- 
ly one round knit plain, one 
round purled; in every fourth 
following round the vertical 
rows of holes are continued in 
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Knit 32 








PLAIN AND 
Srrirep Ecru 
Batiste Waist. 
Bacx.—[See Page 
501.) 


LATS 


Then knit 60 rounds, go- 


In the middle of 














Fig. 1.—Wuite Piqut Care witn Hoop 





Fig. 2.—Srction oF Russian EMBROIDERY OF 





Piqué Jacket. 


‘co 

Kolohes 

r Boos 
1SI0) 


seeseeeseun 


FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 


5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 81-83. 


a straight direction; the 
number of stitches should 
not be increased in these 
rounds, therefore 2 st. are 
always knit off together be- 
fore forming ahole. After 
finishing the knitting run 
in four steel hoops, each 
twenty-three inches and a 
quarter long and _ three- 
eighths of an inch broad, 
covered with brown car- 
riage leather, as shown by 
the illustration, so that 


they are crossed in the middle of the top of 
the screen, and fasten a similar hoop thirty- 
four inches and a half long in the horizontal 
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Knittep Disu Screen. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 33 and 34. 


EMBROIDERED Mustin Corset Cover. 


For pattern and ooyigion see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., 


igs. 76-80, 
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Fig. '2.—FounpaTIon oF 
CiLorneEs-PIn Bac.—Fvutu 
Sizze.—[See Page 492.] 

















Fig. 1.—Piqué Jacket wit Rus- 


SIAN EMBROIDERY FOR 
GIRL FROM 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD.* 

For pattern and descri| 


tion see oo 0. 
XIIL., Figs. 73-75. 


ery with saddler’s silk in 
different shades of one 
color, and with twisted 
gold cord, gold bullion, 
and gold thread. The 
parts worked in satin 
stitch are underlaid with 
cotton or worsted, as are 
also the vines of the de- 
sign, which are worked 
with gold bullion. In- 


stead of gold bullion, fine 
beads may be used. For 
the five leaves of the middle flower figure 
stretch gold threads as shown by the illus- 
tration, and braid through them with gold 
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‘Siomiae 


Tapestry Desten ror Carrs, Door HanGrnes, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Dark Green; © Medium Green; & Red; % Brown; 9 Blue; © Maize Silk. 
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ment, sewing on 
the edge trim- 
ming in the man- 
ner of a bind- 
ing. Finally, 
line the screen 
with white net, 
and in the mid- 
dle of the top 
fasten a brass 
ring covered 
with gray cot- 
ton, which serves 
for a handle. 


Tapestry 
Teles for 
Chairs, Door 
Hangings, 
etc. 


Tuis_ border 
is suitable for 
ornamenting 














chairs, door 

Brack Gros hangings, ete. 
GRAIN AND When set to- 
Brack GrENaA- gether with 


DINE WAIST. 
Bacx.—[See Page 
501.] 

For pattern and description 


8ee Supplement, No, XIL., 
igs. 67-72, 


plush strips it is 
used for rugs, 
window — cush- 
ions, and tidies, 
It is worked on 
canvas in cross 
stitch with zeph- 
yr worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the description of 
symbols. 


Design for Round Cushion. 
Satin and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 4°2. 
Tuts design, of which the illus. 
tration shows a quarter section in 
full size, is suitable for sofa and 
chair cushions, etc. It is worked 
on a foundation of dark velvet, sat- 
in, or cloth in satin stitch embroid- 


* 


Fig. 2.—Srction or Trrmine oF Girt’s 
Piqut Care.—Fc iv Size. 
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thread; border them on the outer edge with 
twisted gold cord. Directions for working in 
gold and silver embroidery were given in No. 29, 
Vol, 1i., of Harper’s Bazar. 





_  sOVE’S IMPOTENCE. 


. Sue was the fairest, gentlest thing 
That ever bore the weight of pain ; 
To-day I laid her in her grave, 
There where the west winds weep and rave. 
My child, thou shalt not weep again. 


Oh, what is love that can not shield, 

Or spare its love a single woe! 

Silent, I watched the deadly strife, 

The world’s great pain, and her young life, 
And, helpless, could not ward a blow. 


It was not in the open field 

Of earthly pain and poverty, 

For there her hand I could have led, 
And held my shield above her head, 
To save my little one, or die. 





(Continued from No. 28, page 468.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHoR oF “ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
“ JosHuUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A HAPPY NIGHT. 


Tue Captain of the Fancy, coming out of the 
streets where there was little light, into a small 
room where there was less, could see nothing of 
the occupants but shadowy outlines, and had to 
take it for granted that he had brought himself 
to anchor in a friendly port. He appeared to 
have no donbt upon the point; but then it be- 
longed to his profession to be confident in dan- 
ger as in safety, and to be able to steer amidst 
rocks with a bold heart. So, like a true sea- 
man, he kept his own counsel. If he had any 
evidence to guide him to a satisfactory assur- 
ance other than his sense of sight might have 
afforded him, he did not show acknowledgment 
of it. But there being no sun, he could not take 
an observation; the darkness in the room was 
like a fog at sea. He may have had other evi- 
dence; voices that were familiar to him may 
have been one. As on the ocean, when night 
usurps the place of day, and not an hour of the 
twenty-four brings a glimpse of sunlight, pecul- 
iar murmurings of the solemn waters whisper to 
the skillful ear warning of danger or assurance 
of safety. But what familiar voices could he 
have heard in this humble room in crowded 
Soho, seeing that he was Captain of the Fancy, 
and had just come ashore? And yet he seemed 
to consider himself quite at home, although he 
and those in whose presence he found himself 
could not distinguish each other’s faces. 

He had a gruff and kindly voice, had the Cap- 
tain of the Fancy, and he wore rough blue trow- 
sers, and a rough pea-jacket, and a rough cap. 
But notwithstanding that every thing about him 
outwardly was as rough as rough could be, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that he had a kind 
heart and a gentle spirit. Otherwise he would 
scarcely have been here on his present errand, 
where there were no freight charges to receive— 
nothing but the overflowing gratitude of a poor 
little child, who had never had a doll, and who 
had lived contentedly upon the thought of one 
for a long, long time past. Unsubstantial pay- 
ment this, but evidently sufficient in the Cap- 
tain’s eyes, as his conduct proved. He could 
not have been more in his element on the ocean 
than he showed himself in this dark room, in 
which he had set foot for the first time on this 
summer evening. 

It was a peaceful evening, and every thing in 
the narrow street was in harmony with it. ‘The 
window of the room in which he stood was open, 
and there were flowers on the sill. ‘There were 
flowers also on other window-sills in the street, 
in pots and boxes, and he saw on the opposite 
side, in a room which was lighted up, a woman 
covering a bird-cage, in which doubtless a pet 
canary sang during the day. Harmonious influ- 
ences these: a weird contrast to which was to 
be found in a labyrinth of curiously-shaped thor- 
oughfares a few hundred yards away, in a very 
tangle of dwarf streets and alleys, where the 
glare of light dazzled the eye and bewildered 
the senses. A strange scene indeed, but so fre- 
quent and common in the great city as to pos- 
sess no novelty to the accustomed gaze; afiord- 
ing no food for reflection to any but those whose 
hearts are in their eyes. Poor people were there 
in shoals, bargaining and eking out their small 
means to the best advantage: trucks and bar- 
rows, filled with the commonest and meanest nec- 
essaries of life, so choked the spaces as to ren- 
der straight walking an impossibility. Hoarse- 
voiced men were bawling out inducements to 
intending purchasers, who stood debating and 
reckoning up before making the bold plunge. 
Some of the barrows were presided over by pale- 
faced women as nervous and anxious-looking as 
many of the timid ones who bargained for their 
wares, Here a foreigner, having made his pur- 
chase, hurried away with hanging head, as if 
what was hidden beneath his coat was some- 
thing to be ashamed of, or was so precious that 
it needed swift lodgment in his garret before he 
could consider it safe. Here lingered a hungry 
man, looking and longing, or a cunning beggar 
who, by the counterfeit misery on his face, drew 

nce and half-pence from others needier than 

imself. But what was given was given un- 
grudgingly and with earnest sympathy. Here 
stood an old man and a little girl with a basket 
on her arm. The old man was sliding some 








coppers and two or three small pieces of silver 
in the palm of his hand, calculating what it 
would buy for the Sunday dinner, and the girl 
was looking up into his face with a pleasant light 
in her evyes—a light which it was not hard to see 
often warmed the old man’s heart. He was a 
long time before he decided, and when he had 
made up his mind, the foolish fellow jeopardized 
Monday’s necessities by purchasing a picture- 
book and a bunch of flowers for his little grand- 
daughter. Commerce, as represented in the 
market, did not show to advantage. It was a 
shabby and second-hand institution: from the 
damaged fruit and vegetables (which wore a 
frayed appearance) to the old clothes, patched 
and mended, and the second-hand boots and 
shoes (should it not properly be second foot?) 
with an excruciating polish on them, like paint 
on the cheeks of age to hide the ravages of 
time. Art was not neglected; for here was a 
second-hand book-stall, and here an inverted 
open umbrella, the interior of which was lined 
with prints and engravings torn from old books, 
marked up at a “penny apiece, and take your 
choice.” The roar of voices from this busy 
mart came to the Captain’s ears, subdued, and, 
sounding like the soft lapping of the sea, added 
to the peaceftilness of the quiet street. 

How it was that Lily’s grandfather asked, 
‘*What ship?” when the stranger. announced 
himself as a Captain, he could not have explained. 
But it may be rightly surmised that it was 
prompted by his sympathy with Pollypod, and 
by his gladness that she was not to be disap- 
pointed. When Lily heard the Captain’s voice 
—which must surely have been unfamiliar to 
her, it was so gruff—she relinquished Pollypod’s 
hand, and softly went to her seat. There are 
some moments which are very precious to us; 
now and again in our lives visions of pure hap- 
piness come, and indistinct and undefinable as 
they are, we forget all else for the time, and with 
awe and gladness resign ourselves to influences 
which fill the present with peace and joy. Such 
times are the stars in our life’s record, and the 
memory of them never dies. 

Pollypod, standing by the Captain’s side, ex- 
claimed, With tearful joy, 

‘I’m the little girl.” . 

** And I’m the Captain,” was the reply, al- 
most merrily given. 

‘*T knew you would come!” (Her voice was 
so full and rich that it was a pleasure to hear it.) 
‘* Felix said you would, and he saw you such a 
long way off. You have brought her!” 

“*Yes; here she is in my arms, little one. 
Dressed.” 

**In what ?” 

** Mauve silk, I think she told me.” 

“Oh *? 


A volume of words could not have expressed 


more. * 

‘**Hold hard!” cried the Captain, as he heard 
the scraping of a match against a box, and 
guessed that it was intended to light up. ‘‘ Let 
us talk in the dark a bit.” 

He knew that there were two persons, an old 
man and alittle girl, present besides himself, and 
the momentary flash of the match as it was 
drawn across the sand-paper did not reveal to 
him a third, for Lily was sitting in the darkest 
shadow of the room, and he was not looking that 
way. The old man readily assented to the prop- 
osition to talk in the dark a bit, and the shad- 
ows of the peaceful summer night lay about the 
room undisturbed. But the Captain, appearing 
to consider that his proposition was too abruptly 
made, and scarcely justifiable, he being a stran- 
ger and almost an intruder, added immediately, 

“That is, if you have no objection, and if you 
will pardon me for suggesting it.” 

‘*No apology is necessary,” replied the old 
man, ‘‘ from one accredited as you are, and com- 
ing on such an errand.” 

**Tt’s a Captain’s fancy,” said the stranger. 

** And it’s yours by right, as Captain of the 
Fancy,” observed the old man, in a gentle and 
courteous tone. 

‘*You are kind enough to say so. Of all the 
hours of the twenty-four I love that the most 
during which the day steals away to the other 
side of the world. ‘There’s no time at sea so 
pleasant as night, when it is fine and balmy, as 
this summer’s night is, and when you can look 
over the bulwarks into the water, and see it wake 
into living light as the ship sails on. Then, 
when the moon rises, the heavens, as well as the 
water, are filled with glory ; though, for the mat- 
ter of that, they are always filled with natural 
beauty, whether it is dark or light.” 

He spoke like a sailor, heartily, though gruff- 
ly, and it almost seemed as if the salt of the sea 
had got into his voice, and had given it a flavor. 
So the old man thought, evidently, and thought 
the flavor was of the pleasantest (but there could 
be no mistaking that), for he encouraged the 
Captain to proceed by asking, 

** How’s the moon to-night, Skipper ?” 

Thus showing that he had read of the sea, or 
at some time of his life had traveled on it. 

‘*Tis a new moon to-night, and we shall see it 
in an hour, pure and clear and bright—like truth, 
like modesty, like virtue, like the heart of an in- 
nocent maid, like any thing that is good.” 

Almost a poet as well as a Captain. But 
what else could be expected from one who com- 
manded the good ship Fancy? ‘The old man 
rubbed his hands in satisfaction, and being 
drawn still closer to the new-comer by the sym- 
pathy that dwells in kindly natures, further en- 
couraged him by remarking, 

**You know all about the moon, Skipper ?” 

“Not all, but something; sufficient for my 
purpose; and about the stars also. I ought to, 
for they’re the sailor’s friends.” 

‘“*Yes,” responded the old man; ‘‘ they are 
nearer to sailors than to us. ‘They are more 
than visible signs at sea—they are testimony. 
On land we glance at them carelessly, regardless 





of their beauty and of the lessons ihey teach. I 
never traveled much myself; but a generation 
ago I knew one—” 

Here, however, the old man paused, as if he 
were being drawn ort by the attractiveness of the 
theme to speak at greater length than he deemed 
proper, or as if this were not, the proper time to 
relate personalexperiences. But the Captain of 
the Fancy said, in a tone of the deepest interest, 

** Proceed, Sir, I pray. You knew one—” 

** Who passed an adventurous life, and who, 
being wrecked, floated on a spar on the wild sea 
for three days and three nights, being happily 
picked up then by a passing vessel. What you 
said just now about the stars brought him to 
my mind. He was alone, and but for the 
stars, which were like companions to him, he 
would have relinquished his hold of the spar, 
and bade good-by to life. ‘Hope on,’ the 
stars said to him; ‘do not despair. You are 
not forsaken.’ The sight of them gave him 
courage to persevere and to suffer, and they 
taught him the lesson that, however lonely, how- 
ever forsaken, however utterly wretched a man 
may be in the world, the future contains for him 
a revelation in which there is much goodness 
and sweetness. Which is surely true. For this 
beautiful world, with all its wonders, was not 
made in vain; and we, the highest form of in- 
telligence it contains, have not played out the 
parts allotted to us when the curtain drops upon 
our lives. The poet says truly that the grave is 
not the goal of life, and only the utterly selfish 
man can believe that it is the be-all and the end- 
all. This friend of mine was almost a skeptic 
before he had the good fortune to be wrecked ; 
but the stars taught him differently. They in- 
stilled a kind of faith into him. Ifa dark night 
had come, when he could not have seen his con- 
solers, he might have despaired; but he was 
saved, happily. You say right. The stars are 
the sailor's friends.” 

Pollypod found this dialogue so entrancing 
that, eager as she was to ask questions, she did 
not interrupt it. Taking advantage now of the 
pause that followed she asked of the Captain, 

‘* How did you find us out ?” 

**Very easily, my lass. My friend Felix di- 
rected me.” 

‘* Where’s Felix ?” 

**You will see him soon. 
was not coming ?” 

‘*T knew you would come. 
and every body. Are you Felix’s brother ?” 

‘* No, my lass. What makes you think so?” 

**You speak like Felix; and yet your voice 
is different. Where have you been to with your 
ship ?” 

**The Fancy sails all over the world, and un- 
der it, and in the middle of it, for that matter.” 

“*T want to know! How can a ship do all 
that ?” . 

‘* My ship can, and does, little one.” 

“* Are you a wizard, then, as well as Felix ?” 
asked the pertinacious little maid, who was in 
her glory asking questions, and nursing the doll, 
which was enveloped in silver tissue-paper. 

“* Being Captain of the Fancy, I may say, Yes. 
Else how could I see into.the heart of a little 
girl when I was so many miles away, and how 
could I know that she was waiting and hoping 
that father’s ship would come home ?” 

Then, to please the child, the Captain told of 
some wondrous voyages he had made in the 
Fancy; spoke of mermaids and coral reefs, and 
wonderful lands across the seas, where it was al- 
ways summer. According to his reckoning, life 
contained no sorrow; and ‘*Oh, how I should 
like to be there! Oh, howI should like to see!” 
murmured Pollypod, as the bright pictures were 
presented to her young mind. Even the old man, 
who had tasted the bitterest of experiences, list- 
ened in approval to the utterings of the Captain 
of the Fancy, divining, perchance, the motive 
which prompted them. Lily said no word; but 
when the Captain came to the end of one of the 
prettiest flights of the Fancy, Pollypod exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm, | 

**Oh, Lily! isn’t it beautiful ?” 

Whereupon, singular to say, the Captain’s elo- 
quence suddenly deserted him. Somewhat of an 
awkward silence followed, broken by the old man 
asking, in an amused voice, whether Pollypod 
did not want to see her doll? The child answer- 
ing, ‘‘ Yes, yes!” eagerly, the old man lit the 
lamp. They all looked with curiosity at the 
Captain, who, however, had found something 
exceedingly interesting in the street, and as he 
was looking out of window, they could see only 
his back. When he turned to them, as he could 
not help doing presently, he had a very red face, 
yet there was asly gleam of humor in his eyes as 
he advanced to the old man and said, 

“*It was only for Pollypod’s amusement, and 
for my own selfish pleasure, that I sailed under 
false colors, Sir. I did not expect to find my- 
self here.” 

Unwinding a large handkerchief which was 
round his neck, and which partially hid his face, 
he presented himself to them in his proper col- 
ors. When Poliypod discovered that Felix and 
the Captain were one, her delight may be imag- 
ined. She ran out of the room, and called her 
mother excitedly, and then ran back and jumped 
into Felix’s arms, forgetting even her doll for the 
moment. Mrs. Podmore coming down stairs, 
and being informed of the part that Felix had 
played, said aside to Lily, in a tone of complete 
admiration, ‘‘ Well, she never! But it was just 
like him. She never saw such a gentlemar. in 
all her born days!” 

The old man shook hands with Felix, and bade 
him heartily welcome, and Lily also in her gen- 
tle manner, and in two or three minutes they 
were as much at home together as if they had 
known each other all their lives. Then came 
the important ceremony of unwrapping the doll, 
and revealing its glories. Its reputation as the 


Did you think I 
I told Snap so, 


most beautiful doll that ever was seen was firmly 








' established in a moment. Poll zed at j 

in mute ecstasy, and worshiped + parton with all 
her heart and soul, ‘The great longing of her 
heart was satisfied, and she was supremely hap. 
py. She was allowed by her mother to sit u 
later than usual in honor of Felix; but the ti 
citement of the day proved too much for her 
and after a little while she fell asleep with the 
doll in her arms. 

The others sat by the window, and th 
and Felix, finding in each other oh gegen 
congenial, talked unreservedly of many matters 
It seemed to be tacitly understood that the pain- 
ful incidents which had occurred on the day of 
the funeral should not be spoken of, and no ref. 
erence was therefore made to them. Lily took 
but little part in the conversation; she sat and 
listened with a soul in harmony with every thing 
about her. It was very seldom that her grand- 
father had the opportunity of enjoying a quiet 
hour with a nature which so nearly resembled his 
own. Both he and Felix evidently loved to Jook 
at common things from almost an ideal point of 
view, and the most ordinary matters, as they 
conversed upon them, were occasionally invested 
with bright bits of color which matter-of-fact and 
prosaic minds would have utterly failed to see. 
Once only was Lily’s mother referred to: the ref- 
erence arose from a remark made by Felix con- 
cerning the singular peculiarity in the room that 
nearly every thing was on casters. The old man 
explained that it originated from his daughter's 
sickness. : 

“* Every little noise fretted her,” he said, ‘‘ and 
as I had learned turning in my young days, 
I amused myself by making small wheels to 
whatever I laid hands on, so that it could be 
moved about without noise. It was not quite an 
idle whim, therefore; it has occupied my time, 
which otherwise would have hung heavily, and I 
have really grown to believe that it could be made 
to serve many useful purposes. The man who 
first conceived the idea of a wheel was a great 
benefactor. Civilization,” he added, with a pleas- 
ant laugh, ‘‘ would be at a stand-still without its 
wheel.” 

One thing leading to another, in the course of 
conversation they found themselves presently 
conversing upon deeper than mundane matters, 
They had been talking of the comparative value 
of. creeds, and the old man said, 

‘Faith is every thing. So long as a man be- 
lieves—if his belief be associated with any thing 
that is pure and good in itself—it matters little 
what it is. To me it is the worst kind of arro- 
gance, the worst kind of intolerance, for a man 
to say, ‘ Believe as I believe, or you are lost.’” 

‘* And those who don’t believe?” -suggested 
Felix. : 

** Degrade themselves. We are but part of a 
system, they say, and we live and wither and die 
like birds and beasts and plants. Our parts be- 
ing played out, we perish utterly, and make room 
for others. Do they ever consider that man is - 
- the only form of life which seems to be capable 
of improvement, that only man advances, im- 
proves, discovers, acquires, and that all other 
things in nature are the same now as they were 
in the beginning ?—that the sun rises as in the 
olden time, that the seasons are the same, that 
all forms of vegetable life show no change in all 
these centuries, that beasts make their lairs as of 
yore, and birds their nests ?—that all these, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, are sufficient for 
and in themselves, and that of all the wonders 
that fill the earth, man is the only one that thinks, 
aspires, thirsts to know, and conquers?” 

In this strain they talked until nearly midnight. 
Long before their talk was over Pollypod had 
been taken to bed so fast asleep that she could 
not even wake to kiss Felix. She smiled as he 
kissed her, and Mrs. Podmore thrilled with joy 
as she gazed, in thankful, full-hearted admira- 
tion, on the beautiful face of her child as she lay 
in her arms. Unclouded happiness rested in 
Polly’s face, and rested also in the hearts of all 
present, old and young. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEATING OF THE PULSE. 


Berne thrown upon his own resources, Felix 
employed his time in looking about him—not in 
the most industrious fashion, it must be con- 
fessed, but after the manner of one who was en- 
tirely independent of the world, and who had 
merely to make up his mind which of the many 
good things by which he was surrounded would 
be most suitable to a young gentleman in his po- 
sition. The weapons with which he was armed 
to fight the battle into which he had thrown him- 
self were trustfulness, simplicity, and faith in 
human nature. These weapons are good enough, 
in all conscience, in themselves; but we are not 
content nowadays, as we were of old, to fight a 
fair fight, mantomaa. Torpedoes and other in- 
fernal weapons have come into fashion; and a 
man, unless he be crafty, has but a small chance 
of victory when he throws down his glove. 

One of the first things Felix did when he came 
into London to conquer it was to make himself 
comfortable. He established himself in a cap- 
ital hotel not half a mile from Soho, so as to be 
near his friends; for it may be truly said that 
the only friends he had in London lived in the 
little house in Soho inhabited by the Podmores 
and the Gribbles, and Lily and her grandfather. 
He found plenty of excuses for going there oft- 
en: Gribble junior was an umbrella-maker, and 
Felix’s umbrella was so continually out of repair 
that it became quite a source of revenue to the 
bustling frame-mender. al 

‘¢What! another rib gone!” Gribble junior 
would say, with a look of astonishment, not sus- 
pecting that Felix had broken it purposely, so 
that he might have an excuse for calling at the 
house in the middle of the day; ‘‘it’d be cheaper 
to buy a new one, Sir.” 

But Felix protested that he would on no ac- 
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count part with so old a friend; and the repairs 
continued to be made, until not a particle of the 
original structure was left. There was no neces- 
sity for these small subterfuges on Felix’s part, 
for after a time he was always welcome in that 
house, and his happiest hours were spent there. 
They all liked him; and as for Pollypod, her 
mothe: declared, in the pleasantest of voices, 
that she was as jealous as jealous could be, her 
little girl was that fond of him! All this was 
very agreeable, and Felix decided that his new 
career had commenced in the most satisfactory 
manner possible. His training had not been of 
such a nature as to cause him to value money or 
to be careful of it; and while he had it in his 


pursé he spent it freely. He did not do so from. 


recklessness, but from a largeness of nature (al- 
though he himself would have disputed it warmly 
and with a quaint logic), in the light of which 
small matters of feeling were ridiculously mag- 
nitied, and the world’s goods dwindled down to 
insignificant proportions. ‘Therefore, while he 
had he spent; and it was fortunate for him that 
his tastes and desires were simple and easily sat- 
isfied, for he grudged himself nothing. The pres- 
ent being amply provided for, he had no fears 
and no anxiety for to-morrow. His nature was 
one which it was easy to impose upon, and he 
did not escape the snares set in the public thor- 
oughfares for liberal hearts. ‘The piteous eyes 
and faces of beggars that were raised to his ap- 

lingly were never raised in vain. When he 
was told that these were part of a trade, he re- 
fused to believe. Arrows tipped with doubt of 
human goodness glanced off from his generous 
nature, and left no wound behind. And yet, as 
will be seen, he was keen enough in some mat- 
ters concerning which men who knew infinitely 
more of the world than he (priding themselves 
upon it) were blind. Speaking upon the subject 
to Lily’s grandfather, the old man said, 

‘““If you thought a man who begged of you 
was an impostor, you would not give.” 

“T don’t knaw that,” replied Felix; ‘*I am 
selfish enough to think I should.” 

The old man smiled at this reference to one 
of Felix’s pet theories. 

‘¢Tt does not so much concern them as me,” 
continued Felix, with sly gleams. ‘‘I give to 
please myself. Is not that a selfish motive? Not 
to give would be to deprive myself of a gratifica- 
tion. I say to myself sometimes, almost uncon- 
sciously (but the sentiment which prompts it 
belongs to my nature, or I should not have the 
thought), ‘ Bravo, Felix! that was a good thing 
todo. You are not a bad fellow.’” 

The old man was amused at this. 

‘'The thought comes afterward,” he said. 

‘¢ But it comes,” insisted Felix, as if deter- 
mined to deprive thekind promptings of his nature 
of grace—‘‘ it comes, and that is enough. It is 
an investment. I give away a penny, and re- 
ceive the best of interest. Pure selfishness, upon 
my word, as is every other action of our lives. 
But apart from this, I don’t believe that these 
men and women are not in want.” 

*¢ Ah, well,” said the old man, looking in ad- 
miration at the animated face of Felix, ‘‘it is 
better to trust than to doubt. Suspicion ages 
the heart, and robs life of bright color.” 

Satisfied that he was spending his time profit- 
ably, Felix found life very enjoyable. He did 
not trouble himself about the past; the world 
was before him, and he was observing, and study- 
ing, and preparing himself to open his oyster. 
His hotel was in the Strand, and he soon became 
well acquainted with the phases of life presented 
in that locality. ‘The streets were so full of life, 
and there was so much to see. ‘The shops, the 
theatres, the conveyances, the streams of people 
flowing this way and that, a few smiling as they 
walked, some idling, some talking eagerly to 
themselves, unconscious of the surging life 
through which they rsake they way —each 
man perfectly engrossed in his own ;ersonality, 
each a world, the secret ways of which were 
known only to himself. He was soon quite fa- 
miliar also with the singular variety of street 
shows which can there be seen daily: with the 
broad-shouldered, gray-haired Italian with his 
monkeys, who lives in Short’s Gardens, where 
probably the dumb brutes are not so tenderly 
treated as strangers, who see them hugged to 
their master’s breast as he walks along, might 
suppose them to be: with another monkey also, 
a poor little creature, who being pulled this way 
and that by a chain attached to his master’s wrist, 
capers on the pavement (generally at night) to 
the dismal moaning of an organ, upon whose 
grinder’s face a ghastly smile forever sits, sug- 
gesting the idea that it must have been carved 
upon his features in infancy: with the melan- 
choly-looking, straight-haired young man who 
plays operatic selections upon the spout of a 
coffee-pot and through the nozzle of a bellows, 
who selects the widest of the side thoroughfares 
for his entertainment, seldom commencing until 
a perfect ring of admirers and curiosity-mongers 
is formed, and who, while his island is beirg 
made, stands with an air of proud humility, as 
who should say, ‘I am the only and original 
player upon spout and nozzle in the kingdom; 
all others are counterfeit:” with the incon- 
ceivably maniacal Swiss quartette, who shout 


and caper, and produce hideous sounds from ° 


throat and wind-bag: with the Mongolian im- 
postor, who sits upon a door-step uttering never 
a word, with a look upon his face as of one sud- 
denly stricken with fatal disease: with the poor 
miserable woman, whose thoughts may soar up- 
ward, but whose eyes never see the sun, for her 
body is literally bent in two, who creeps almost 
daily along the Strand; and with many other 
forms of beggary, even less attractive than these. 

What Felix saw in the streets were not his 
only studies; he read the newspapers carefully, 
and not seldom was he amazed at the inequality 
of things. He found it difficult to understand 
how, in one shape, a certain thing was held up 











for public censure and condemnation, while in 
another shape precisely the same thing (in a 
worse form, perhaps) was quietly tolerated, and 
even admired. As thus: He read in the papers 
from time to time accounts of proceedings taken 
against the publisher and vendors of a weekly 
illustrated sheet, against which it was charged 
that it contained objectionable pictures. When 
he saw the illustrations he at once acquiesced in 
the justice of the proceedings, and decided in his 
own mind that they pandered to the worst taste, 
and were calculated to do much harm. But 
looking in many of the shop-windows in the 
locality of the Strand, he saw pictures infinitely 
worse in the effect they would be likely to pro- 
duce than those which were published in the ob- 
jectionable paper. ‘The portraits and full-length 
pictures of nearly naked women, taken in every 
attitude that the lascivious imagination could 
suggest, and paraded conspicuously in these 
windows for public admiration, were worse, in 
their insidious badness, than any thing that Holy- 
well Street ever produced. There was no dis- 
guise of what are called ‘‘ female charms” in the 
pictures ; they were displayed to their fullest ex- 
tent to feed the sensual taste, and neither art nor 
any useful purpose was served by these degrad- 
ing exhibitions. On the contrary, they tended 
to mislead, in their incongruous mixture of 
worth and shamelessness. For here was an actor 
deservedly popular; here was a courtesan de- 
servedly notorious ; here were a statesman and a 
poet, whose names add lustre to the history of the 
times in which they live ; between them a shame- 
less woman, bold and lewd, and almost naked ; 
above her, a princess, worthily loved, with her 
baby on her back, clasping the mother round 
her neck, a picture which the poorest wife in 
England feels the happier for looking at, so much 
of homely love and wifely virtue and sisterly kin- 


‘ ship does it suggest; while below was paraded 
the painted face of a wanton, whose name is. 


shame. In one window of a semi-religious kind, 
in which the frequenters of the May meetings at 
Exeter Hall might be supposed to gaze without 
fear of contamination, the very worst of these 
lewd pictures were displayed in the company of 
Bibles, and Prayer-books, and Church-services; 
an association which by any sophistry could not 
have been proved to be a good one. 

In the study of these and other matters Felix 
found the time pass rapidly away. Something 
else passed rapidly away also—his money. Call- 
ing for his hotel bill one day, he found that, after 
paying it, he would have scarcely twenty pounds 
left. ‘This-set him thinking. If he continued 
to live in the hotel, he might not be able to pay 
his next bill, and the dishonor attaching to such 
a contingency caused him to resolve to adopt a 
more modest mode of living. The gravity of the 
position made him serious, but not for long. 
His idle days were gone—well, he was glad of 
it; he was tired of idleness, and longed to be up 
and doing. ‘‘IfI werearich man,” he thought, 
‘and could pot get work without paying for it, 


i I’d pay for it willingly, rather than be idle.” 


Yes, it was time for him to set to work. He 
would first take lodgings in some cheap neigh- 
borhood,.and there he would look things straight 
in the face. It is amazing what comfort is found 
in metaphor, until the time for action arrives. 
In making this resolution Felix worked himself 
into such a state of excitement that he really be- 
lieved he had already commenced life in earnest. 
At first he thought of Soho, but very slight re- 
flection induced him to forego the temptation of 
living in the neighborhood of Lily. ‘‘ Whatever 
struggles I have,” he thought, *‘I will keep to 
myself.” Chance directing his steps to Vaux- 
hall, he saw there numbers of bills in the win- 
dows announcing rooms to let. Seeing a decent- 
looking woman with a baby in her arms standing 
at the door of a house in which there was a first 
floor to let, he spoke to her, and asked her par- 
ticulars. ‘The rent for sitting-room and bedroom 
was very moderate, he found. Upon inquiry he 
found that there were other lodgers in the house, 
that indeed it was filled with lodgers. ‘The land- 
lady ana her husband lived in the basement; a 
married couple occupied the parlors ; and four or 
five persons, perfectly independent of each other, 
lived on the second and third floors. ‘‘ You'll 


| find us very quiet, Sir,” the landlady said, look- 


ing with an eye of favor upon Felix, and won- 
dering why so smart a young gentleman as he 
should desire to live in that poor neighborhood ; 
‘*and you'll have no cali to complain of the 
attendance.” Felix, perfectly satisfied, pinched 
the baby’s cheek, paid the first week’s rent in 
advance, and received his latch-key. It was 
characteristic of him that when he left the hotel 
he was as liberal to the attendants as if he had 
been a gentleman of independent property. 
When he was settled in his new lodgings he 
bethought himself of his promise to Martha 
Day, his father’s housekeeper, to let her know 
his address in London. He kad written to her 
from his hotel, and had heard from her there. 
As he wrote now, he thought, ‘‘ If Martha knew 
how poor this neighborhood is, she would guess 
the reason of my moving; but she can not know 
much of London, and will not be able to learn 
any thing from the address.” He wrote his let- 
ter, and went out in the afternoon with the in- 
tention of posting it; but wandering about in 
idle humor, he forgot it, and at about nine o'clock 
in the evening he found himself at his street-door 
with the letter still in his pocket. He was about 
to put his latch-key into the lock when he remem- 
bered the letter, and he was turning away, think- 
ing how stupid he was to he so forgetful, when 
the door was opened from within, and the very 
woman in his thoughts passed swiftly into the 
street. Martha Day! ‘To see her in London, 
away from his father’s house, with whose gloom 
her own joyless, gloomy manner was so thor- 
oughly in unison that they might have been 
deemed inseparable, would have been surprise 
enough in itself; but to see her there, in that 





house, so suddenly and strangely, was so great 
a surprise that for a moment he thought he had 
seen an apparition: When the first shock of the 
surprise was over, he looked after the woman, 
and saw her turn the corner of the street. ‘Then 
he knew that he was not mistaken—it was Mar- 
tha Day he had seen. He hurried after her, in- 
tending to speak to her; but when he turned the 
corner, he could not see her, and although he 
ran hither and thither, he could find no trace of 
her. Strangely perplexed, he walked slowly 
back to the house. Perhaps she had come there 
to see him; but how could she know he lived in 
that house, having been in it only a few hours? 
He questioned the landlady, but she could not 
enlighten him. She had seen no particular 
woman pass in or out of the house. ‘There 
were so many lodgers, you see, Sir, that all 
sorts of strange people come in and out. Had 
any inquiry been made for him? he asked. 
No; how could there be, was the reply, when 
the landlady didn’t know his name? ‘That was 
true enough; he forgot that he had not given 
his name when he paid the week’s rent in ad- 
vance. Then he described Martha Day—her 
face with no trace of color in it, her eyes nearly 
always cast down, her hands nearly always hid- 
den, her black dress and bonnet—and asked if 
the landlady knew her. No, the landlady never 
remembered to have seen her; and when Felix 
went up stairs to his room, the landlady thought 
it was singular that he should be so anxious 
about the woman—and not a young woman ei- 
ther, according to his description, she added, 
mentally. 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorreEsPonDeEnT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


| is not fair to reproach people with their mis- 
fortunes, though they may be of their own 
making, and laugh at them for the sorry plights 
their folly brings them to, and then leave them 
without a word of comfort or an effort to help 
them to remedy past mistakes. I am not going 
to prove one of these Job’s comforters to my 
dreadful Americans, though, like the bitter 
friends of that patient patriarch, I am still ‘full 
of discourse.” We have had a talk, then, about 
servants—cooks and maids and valets—and we 
have lamented together over the miseries and 
deceptions of the uninitiated ones who, like Mrs. 
, run their devoted heads unawares into 
many Parisian nooses; and we have agreed that 
for the future certain precautions are to be taken 
which will prove a safeguard to them against 
those enemies of the stranger and native alike— 
landlords and fournisseurs. Now let us turn to 
another phase of life, and see what alternatives 
remain to those who have not the combative 
element strongly enough developed to encourage 
them to buckle to the fight, and make head 
against the difficulties of keeping house in Paris 
on their own account. ‘These timid souls nat- 
urally take refuge in hotels and boarding-houses. 
Those who can afford it choose the hotel, and 
the less wealthy turn to the boarding-house. I 
will deal first with the boarding-houses. When 
a man has a superabundance of the ‘‘ trash call- 
ed gold,” he can manage any where and every 
where to make himself tolerably comfortable as 
far as the mere material part of life goes, and if 
he is well fleeced he is not so much to be pitied. 
‘The French say, truly, ‘‘ A wound in the purse is 
easily healed ;” and a greater moralist than ever 
France produced said, long ago, ‘* Who steals my 
purse, steals trash ;” but he who steals our peace 
of mind and body, our good name and social re- 
spectability, what shall we say of him? Now 
this theft is unfortunately too often committed 
in boarding-houses in Paris. An American fam- 
ily comes to Paris to see something of French 
life and manners, as well as French fashions. 
The latter can be seen in an easy stroll down the 
Rue de la Paix and the neighboring streets and 
boulevards, and it is quite optional whether the 
spectator allows herself to be carried away by 
temptation and yields to it, or quietly surveys the 
snares and pittalls so tastefilly prepared for her, 
and passes on philosophically, purse whole. 

But how is the American family to see French 
society? Unless they bring letters Uf introauc- 
tion to French families, they might just as well 
be in New York or the woods of the far West, 
for all they will see of the inner life of France. 
They may spend years, live and die here, and 
never get within the charmed circle of a bona 
fide respectable French heusehold. You will 
tell me about Mrs. So-and-so, and scores of oth- 
ers who have come over here within the last ten 
years, and been at once received with open arms, 
and courted by Frenchwomen and married by 
Frenchmen. And this I shall not attempt to 
gainsay. LI could name a long list of Americans 
married to Frenchmen, ngblemen of course, who 
are living in the midst of the new world of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, and in the severe and 
stately old world of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and are well treated there; but how did they 
get into this earthly paradise? ‘They paid their 
way into it, and a terribly long price most of 
them have lived to see it was that they paid. 

During the days of the empire foreigners of all 
countries were welcome at court, but Americans 
especially. They had only to be rich and to 
dress well, and this was a sufficient passport to 
the welcome of the Tuileries. Many Americans 
were in the habit of receiving invitations to ev- 
ery féte, ball, concert, etc., that was given at the 
court, who, their countrymen assured the writer, 
would not be received in the second-rate draw- 
ing-rooms of New York. I know for a fact that 





one of these favored couples, a gentleman and 
his wife, who figured in the monde élégani of 
those pleasant court days, had driven a brisk 
boot and shoe trade for some years in one of 





your American cities, and suddenly the husband 
made a lucky hit of some sort, and came off at 
once to enjoy it in Paris. You met them every 
where except among their own. Americans 
steered clear of them, and were much puzzled 
and not a little scandalized to see the happy pair 
who had taken their measure for boots a little 
while before figuring in the Bois and at the court 
balls as specimens of the gentry of the United 
States. I am not arguing, be it understood, 
against the principle of ‘‘ win gold and wear it,” 
or condemning the boot and shoe maker for hav- 
ing grown rich and enjoying his money in the 
way he wished ; only I want to explain how it is 
that he succeeded where so many of his well- 
born and well-bred countrymen failed. He was 
rich, and his wife dressed magnificently. He 
bought fine horses, and if he had had a daughter 
to marry, he would have had bids for her from 
the best names in the old Faubourg. But the 
court was not France; it can even hardly be 
said to have been French, for if you eliminate 
the foreign element—American and Russian 
chiefly—you will find that the crowd that gath- 
ered round the throne of the graceful and brill- 
iant empress, who formed its centre of attrac- 
tion, will be sensibly diminished. Those, there- 
fore, who were rich could get to court, and those 
who had daughters to marry and large dots to 
give them were sure to have plenty of aspirants 
to choose from. Whenever you saw a rich 
American you were certain to see her surround- 
ed by a group of Frangais ruinés, as they were 
called by the court set-—young men, or ci-devant 
young ones, who had had some money and spent 
it, or had never had any, but had a good roll of 
debts to show, and whose sole business in life 
was to catch an heiress. ‘This was more easily 
done among foreigners than among French heir- 
esses. Good marriageable young men are scarce 
in many countries, but nowhere so scarce as in 
France, and there are always plenty of wise 
French mothers on the look-out for steady sons- 
in-law to whom their daughters’ happiness and 
money may be safely trusted. It is seldom that 
an article good enough for home consumption 
is left long enough unclaimed to be snapped up 
by foreign competitors. As a rule, therefore, 
the Frenchmen who sigh at the feet of American 
heiresses are the refuse of the home market. [ 
may mention, too, that every American girl who 
dresses well is set down as an hejress. 

But I began with boarding-houses, and have 
wandered away from them. ‘The foregoing re- 
marks are, however, only a prelude to my sub- 
ject. ‘Those who can not afford to go to hotels, 
and make a great effect with equipages, dress, 
ete., which would insure them notice and the 
reputation of wealth, which opens French doors 
to strangers in Paris, go to boarding- houses. 
They fancy that if that does not open the front- 
door to them at once, it will, at any rate, pave 
the way to this—it will open some pleasant side- 
door. by which they can slip into nice French 
society with much less expense, and which will 
answer their purpose quite as well. Never was 
there a greater mistake than this. No French 
people, I do not say of position, but of ordinary 
social respectability, ever go to pensions ; they 
are only frequented by persons in the rank of re- 
tired shop-keepers, or else by the demi-monde. 
This is so well known that a French lady would 
not like to be seen visiting in a pension; and 
most assuredly she would not take her unmarried 
daughter with her if she did consent to visit any 
one there herself. ‘The maitresse de pension in 
Paris is recruited from a class of women with 
whom it is not our province to deal. There are 
exceptions, as there are to every rule, but they 
arerare ones. ‘There are a few pensions in Paris 
conducted by women of respectability and un- 
blemished character, but they are either English 
or Americans. The English who frequent 
boarding-houses are generally safe company 
enough, as regards both character and respecta- 
bility, but not socially of so good a class as 
American habitués. Among English people it 
is merely looked upon as infra diy. to stay at a 
boarding-house, but it is in no way compromis- 
ing from a more serious point of view. You are 
not likely to come upon swindlers or interesting 
couples whose marriage-certificate would not 
bear close investigation. ‘The French whom 
vou meet there would be prefty sure to resent as 
unpardonably indiscreet any allusions te these 
little details of their private life. ‘The men who 
live at pensions are, nine out of ten, sharpers on 
the look-out for rich men or women whom they 
may deco; into some devouring gulf of specula- 
tion—a twenty per cent. profit concern, or else 
marrying men > the watch for a rich wife. 
Their only chanc> is, of course, among the 
English and Americans, an@ [ grieve to.say 
they too often find among our benighted coun- 
trywomen ready victims to their wiles and arts. 
It is a fact within the knowledge of the writer 
that this class of adventurers have scouts out at 
the various pensions to give them timely notice 
of the arrival of every new-comer that seems 
likely to prove a desirable prey to their schemes. 
They set to work on the unconscious victim, and 
if they succeed, the scout and the maitresse de 
pension get share in the spoils in the shape of a 
percentage on the girl's fortune. Sometimes 
the conqueror tries to shirk payment, and then 
there is a row, the upshot of which is that he 
is generally forced by law to keep his promise. 
One of these disgraceful bargains was disclosed 
not long ago, and made the topic of gossip in 
Paris salons for nine days. We wonder what 
the feelings of the wife must have been on dis- 
covering how she had been started and hunted 
down and caught and haggled over by her de- 
voted French lover and his friends. 1 will give 
an instance of the boarding-house husbands in 
my next letter. The subject is a prolific one, 
and I shall inflict a good deal of scolding, ad- 
vice, and useful information on you about it. 

Comet. 
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Ecru Foulard Dress. 
Tuts écru foulard dress consists of a double skirt, square- 
necked waist with puffed sleeves, and belt with basque. . ‘The 
sleeve puffs are held together on the inside by means of bands 
of the material. ‘The trimming consists of bias strips of écru 
foulard, which are ornamented in embroidery with écru silk, 
and of gathered buff guipure lace. Pleated Swiss muslin 
chemisette, and collar of pinked black silk ruches. . 





Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grain Ficuv.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 86. 


ERYPHINA’S CHILD. 
By MRS. MULOCK-CRAIK. 

(We tommend to our young readers this charming story, selected 
from Mrs, Mutoox-Craix’s new volume of fairy tales, ‘‘Is it True?” 
just published by Harrer & Brotners, and which, we scarcely need 
say, contains many others of equal interest.) 

N old times, when there were good kings as well as bad, 

mild-tempered and gentle Women as well as sour and 
peevish ones, there lived a good king of Vannes, who had a 
daughter called Eryphina. She was as sweet as new milk 
fresh from the cow; no one had ever seen her angry, and the 
worst people became better when they were near her. The king 
loved nothing in the world so much as his daughter Eryphina. 

Unfortunately the princess was as beautiful as she was 
good, and the fame of her beauty had spread to all parts of the 
world. When she was only sixteen, Commore, Count of Cor- 
nouailles, sent an embassy to the King of Vannes to demand 
of him his daughter in marriage. 

“Give me thy daughter,” said Commore; ‘‘and though 
I am lord of the country where the black wheat grows, she 
shall never want for white bread and meat; she shall be both 
rich and happy.” 

The King of Vannes had doubts as to thé happiness, what- 
ever the riches might be. He knew that the count was a 
powerful prince, whose coffers were full of gold, and his land 
well stocked with cattle; but he knew also that he was cruel 
to his subjects, that he was twenty years older than the little 
Eryphina, and that he had already had four wives, who all died 
without children, and withqut its being known what had killed 
them. Besides, the prospect of such a marriage frightened 
Kryplrina beyond measure. She wept so much that her father 
determined to keep her at home. So he said to the envoys 
of the count, ‘* I thank your master for the honor which he has 
done us by wishing for our alliance; but my daughter is still 
too young to think of marriage; she desires to remain with me.” 

The embassadors withdrew in the greatest alarm, for they 
knew that this refusal would enrage their master exceedingly. 
And indeed they had no sooner delivered their message and 
explained why they appeared before him without the princess 
than the terrible sword of Commore sprang from the scabbard, 
and the three envoys lay dead at his feet. Then he sent back 
this message to the king of the white country : . 

‘*Prepare thy arms and thy soldiers for battle, for I will 
make war against thee in all my might, unless thou give me 
thy daughter in marriage.” 

The King of Vannes was a brave man, and these defiant 
words of Commore’s did not increase his desire to give him 
his dear daughter—his Eryphina, who had never heard a 
harsh word since she was born. He called his subjects to 
arms, and in all parts of the country of Vannes the people 
nitude themselves ready for battle. They came forward will- 
ingly, unlike the people of Cornouailles, who never went to 
war except from fear of their lord. They all knew Eryphina, 
and every man was ready to give his life for her, while the 
women staid at home and wept. 

The soldiers of Commore had set out on their march, when 
a holy monk, named Veltas, who had often preached both in 
the country of Vannes and the kingdom of Commore, came 
to seek Eryphina in her father’s palace. 

‘* What is this?” he said to her. ‘‘ Shall a baptized Chris- 
tian woman allow the men of two countries to kill each other 
for her sake—to die, perhaps, in mortal sin, and to go straight 
to everlasting punishment? Even if it be true that Commore 
is wicked and cruel, of what importance is the happiness of 
one woman for a few years on earth, compared to the eternal 
welfare of so many Christian souls ?” 





Poor Eryphina trembled as she heard these stern words, 
Her fear of Commore was so great that she grew pale at the 
very sound of his name. - But the holy man, without heeding 
her, continued : 

‘* Here is a ring as white as milk. If you marry the Count 
of Cornouailles, and if the time should ever come when your 
life is in danger, it will immediately become as black as iron: 
then send it to the king your father, and he will come and de- 
liver you. It is your fate to marry Commore. My daughter, 
fight no longer against the will 
of God.” 

Eryphina dared not utter a 
word. She looked at the ring 
shining on her finger—the fatal 
ring that was to warn her of un- 
known dangers, at which she 
trembled beforehand, and then 
she knelt down before the holy 
monk, who accepted her mute 
submission, and gave her his 
blessing : 

‘* May the great God of heaven 
and his only son Jesus Christ 
bless you in life, and after death 
receive you into Paradise!” said 
Veltas, as he hastened away to 
stop the march of the soldiers of 
Commore. 

The king at first tried to shake 
Eryphina’s resolution; but the 
poor child had made a vow to 
Our Lady to offer herself up as 
a martyr in order to prevent the 
massacre of so many helpless 
souls ; and the King of Vannes, 
who knew that he was less pow- 
erful than His enemy,was obliged 
to submit. His daughter must 
be sacrificed that his people might 
be saved. It is sometimes a hard 
thing to be a princess. 

Commore was in high good 
humor when he arrived at the 
court of the King of Vannes. 
Satisfaction in having obtained 











the object of his desire, Eryphi- 
na’s great beauty and sweetness, 
the riches displayed during the 
marriage festivities, all combined 
to soften the ferocity of his tem- 
per. Although he had seen thir- 
ty-five summers, he was still 
handsome and young - looking ; 
he was very tall, and so strong 
that he could lift an ox by his 
-horns; and his eyes were bright 
and fine, but full of fire. ‘The 
king, who had conceived a very 
bad opinion of his future son-in- 
law, was agreeably surprised to 
find him so gay and handsome, 
and began to hope for the best. 
After the marriage festival, 
which lasted three days, during which a hundred oxen and 
threé hundred sheep were killed and distributed among the 
people, Commore took his young wife home. St. Veltas 
blessed her as she departed. ‘‘ Paradise is yours,” he said ; 
‘*but you must first endure the sufferings of earth.” 
Eryphina trembled, and raised her eyes to heaven. She had 
made her sacrifice, and regrets would come too late. 
For some months all went well. The young countess often 
asked herself how Commore could have been called cruel. He 
was always kind to her; and as he was very clever, he found 
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a hundred ways of amusing his young wife, so that she hard- | and procure for the culpri 
ly regretted the country she had left. Every day some new | churches and monasteries 
pleasure awaited her: every day rich presents assured her of | fered up prayers to God frllite of Eryphi 
her husband’s love. She quite lost the habit of looking at her Commore had given a lam to St. Velt: 
ring, as she had done continually at first. 
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. to build a monastery, ani Mpften came 
‘* What danger could threaten me while Commore is near | countess. When she spobi midly of he 
me?” she said, forgetting that it was Commore himself of | —for she was ashamed of fel had former 


whom she had been formerly afraid. The people of the black | —he shook his head. “Yellto suffer,” | 
country no longer knew their lord, 
‘* He must be either ill or be- 
witched,” said his nearest at- 
tendants, ‘‘for he has ceased 
to care for blood.” When any 
one was unfortunate enough to 
displease him, and his eyes be- 
gan to flash, a word from the 
countess would soften his wrath. 





a grave look ; and when bifid beyond tl 
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mishment. In all the 
country the people of- 
¢ of Eryphina. 

to St. Veltas on which 
bften came to visit the 
midly of her happiness 
had formerly expressed 
to suffer,” he said, with 
i beyond the threshold 
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of the castle he repeated to himself in Latin these words of 
the prophet: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” He had no faith in the new-born mild- 
ness of Commore. 

After some time the management of his affairs called the 
lord of the black country to a distance. His wife wept, and 
begged that she might go with him, ‘‘ No,” said Commore; 
‘*amuse thyself in my absence; thou wilt be absolute mis- 
tress of every thing here, and I will soon return to thee.” 

‘*T will never leave the castle 
in thy absence,” said the count- 
ess. ‘‘ How could I amuse my- 
self when thou art far away?” 

On his return the count found 
his wife looking pale from long 
confinement to the house; but 
she blushed with pleasure and 
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confusion as she met her husband and showed him the work 
she held in her hand—a small cap of silk tissue trimmed with 
silver lace. ° 

‘* This,” she said, looking down—‘ this will be for my 
little baby.” 

Commore’s eyes flashed angrily ; then, shuddering, he left 
his wife without a word, without an embrace. 

Now for the first time Eryphina saw in her lord’s face the 
terrible look which made him 
so much feared. She threw 
herself trembling at the foot 
of her crucifix, and her eyes 
sought involuntarily for the 
silver ring, half hidden among 
the many costly rings with 
which her husband had load- 
ed her fingers, She hardly 
knew it again: it had become 
quite black ! 

Eryphina, who was natu- 
rally timid, stood petrified 
with terror at this unknown 
danger with which she was 
threatened. At the banquet 
which she prepared for him 
her husband sat silent and 
gloomy, and she was as pale 
as a white rose. When night 
came she could not sleep un- 
der her tapestry curtains. At 
midnight, as she lay awake, 
the hangings which covered 
the walls of the room shook 
as if blown by the night wind, 
and one by one four pale 
shadows appeared — gliding 
noiselessly to the foot of the 
bed where she lay. 

Half dead with terror, she 
looked at them, but could not 
speak. ‘The first, pale, with 
livid lips and long fair hair, 
said, in a low voice, 

**Tam Dalmet, Commore’s 
first wife.” 

The second, whohad marks 
of discoloration on her throat, 
said, in a dull, muffled voice, 

‘**T am Finlas, the second 
wife of Commore.” 

A bloody wound yawned 
on the bosom of the third: 

“*T am Haik,” she said, 
“the third wife of Commore.” 

The fourth, whose face \Qs 
bore marks of blows, said, \ 

“It is I, Mola, the count’s ‘“s 
last wife before thee.” 

Then all four spoke to- 
gether. 

“Tt is thy turn now,” 
they said. ‘‘It was foretold 
him that his first child would 
kill him. We have all paid 
with our lives for this prophecy.” Eryphina raised herself 
up in bed. Maternal instinct gave her courage. It was not 
herself alone she had to save, but the child that God might 
send her. Could she save it? She murmured between her 
trembling lips, 

**T must fly; but how can I fly ?” 

**'Take this poison which killed me,” said the pale shade 
with the livid lips. ‘‘‘Take this rope which strangled me,” 
said she of the discolored throat. ‘‘'Take this dagger which 
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stabbed me to the heart,” said the form with the gaping 
wound. ‘‘'Take this stick which broke my skull,” said the 


fourth wife of Commore. 

Eryphina rose, but she could not utter a word to her 
ghastly predecessors, who disappeared silently as they came. 
No sooner were they gone than the unhappy countess hast- 
ened to the window and let herself down from the tower 
by means of the rope which Finlas had given her. With 
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the poison which had killed Dalmet she silenced the great 
dog that wandered about the court-yard. And when she 
started on her journey, in the dark night, to find her way 
back to her own country, she was armed with the dagger 
which had stabbed Haik and the stick with which Mola had 
been killed. 

As she proceeded painfully on her way, stumbling over 
the stones on the road, catching hold of the bushes in the 





forest, and often striking herself against the trunks of trees, 
she heard overhead a rustling of wings, and by the first 
fuint streaks of daylight she recognized her favorite falcon 
that she had brought with her from the kiagdom of Vannes, 

**Falcon, my good falcon,” she said to it, ‘*thou canst 
go faster than I to the place where my heart would be; car- 
ry this ring to my father, who will see that I am in danger, 
and will hasten to help me.” ‘And cutting off with the dag- 
ger a lock of her hair, she fastened the ring round the neck 
of the falcon, which flew away as fast as if it understood the 
extremity of its mistress. 

Meantime Commore had risen early, and had gone to 
seek for his wife. She was nowhere to be found; and when 
he saw the rope tied to the window and his dog lying dead 
in the yard, his eyes flashed fire. Eryphina’s women and 
the sentinels at the gates trembled as they looked at him. 
Ile called for his horse, and rushed after the fugitive, stop- 
ping, however, from time to time to search for traces of the 
small feet. He dashed across the forest, and very soon 
came to a thicket whence proceeded the cry of a child. He 
sprang from his horse with a bound, pushed aside the 
branches with his strong arm, and discovered Eryphina, 
pale and terrified, hiding in her arms a new-born infant, 
whose feeble cries she was in vain endeavoring to stifle. 
Commore’s sword flashed for one moment in the air, and 
the next instant his wife’s head rolled into the brush-wood, 
dyeing the green leaves with her blood. ‘Then shuddering, 
and never looking behind him, he remounted and returned 
to the castle. He had forgotten the child. It lay safely 
concealed in the dead woman’s arms. 

It was a féte day when the falcon arrived at the white 
country. The subjects of the King of Vannes crowded all 
the squares and market-places, for St. Veltas had come to 
bless a new church. ‘The king sat in the banquet-hall, with 
the monk by his side, and all his great men around him. 
They feasted and made merry, yet always as became Chris- 
tians in the presence of a holy priest. ‘The falcon flew in 
at the window, and stationed itself on the table in front of 
the king. 

‘What is this?” said the king. ‘‘ Here is the falcon 
that my daughter Eryphina took with her when she left ine. 
Ah, holy father, you did well to prevent a war between our 
two countries. No one has suffered on her account, and 
Eryphina is happy.” 

‘* Do not be too sure of that,” said the monk, as le ex- 
amined the falcon. ‘he faithful bird had brought back its 
mistress’s ring; it was quite black—Eryphina was in mor- 
tal danger! 

'The king rose hurriedly. Not waiting for his attendants, 
but ordering them to follow him, he mounted his horse and 
galloped off, St. Veltas following by his side on his accus- 
tomed mule. ‘This creature, without seeming to hurry it- 
self, neither lost breath nor looked fatigued; yet, fast as 
the good war-horse went, the priest’s gentle mule kept pace 
beside it. The saint and the old soldier went their way to- 
gether in search of their beloved Eryphina. cola 

The king galloped across the forest, without looking either 
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the right or to the left; St. Veltas said his 
pra: and asked unceasingly for help-from 
Fok. Suddenly both the horse and the mule 
stopped before a thicket, from which a plaintive 

hoarse voice, which re- 
without ceasing the same words : 

*¢ Consecrated ground for me, and for my child 
the waters of ism!" With-these mournful 
accents mingled the feeble cry of an infant. 

The king trembled beneath his cuirass, but 
St. Veltas made his way into the thicket. There, 
at his feet, lay the body of Eryphina, the severed 
head uttering the words that they had heard, the 
infant still clasped in the dead mother’s arms. 

The king, who had followed the monk into the 
thicket, was so overwhelmed with grief and Tage 
that he could not utter a word ; but the priest's 
voice sounded in the silence. 

“Rise up, dead as thou art,” he cried, “‘and 
come to the castle of the count, thy husband, 
that thou mayst convict and punish him for his 
crime.” 

As he spoke, Eryphina rose; the pale head 
returned to its place. She took her child in her 
arms, and went along with the monk and the 
king. 

The castle of Commore was closed, and well 
guarded with soldiers; the count himself was 
on the ramparts, disguised, as if he feared dis- 
covery, in the dress and arms of a simple squire, 
with the visor of his helmet lowered. As the 
travelers approached the gates, St. Veltas called 
to the sentinels in a loud voice, 

‘*T demand to see the count.” But no one 
answered, for so their master had given orders. 
The soldiers continued their rounds, and the 
pretended squire soon found himself face to face 
with his enemies. Deep ditches and high walls 
sheltered him from the arm of the avenger, and 
he felt himself safe from discovery behind his 
visor, but he could not take his terrified eyes 
away from the sight which met them—the dead 
Eryphina walking, with her living son in her 
arms. Suddenly the child slipped down from 
her breast. ‘Io the amazement of all, the feeble 
infant, two hours old, stood upright on its feet, 
and, pointing an accusing finger to its father, 

‘*Behold him!” it said distinctly, in a soft 
strange voice; then, stretching out its small 
hand, picked up from the ground a handful of 
sand and threw it against the ramparts. In an 
instant the walls gave way, the gates flew open, 
the chains were broken, and the towers, shaken 
to their foundations, fell to the ground, burying 
every one that was within in their ruins. 

** Alas! the innocent have perished for the 
guilty,” exclaimed the good King of Vannes. 

But St. Veltas knelt down before the pile of 
ruins, and making the sign of the cross, said, 

‘*God has executed justice on the murderer, 
and taken the innocent to His eternal arms. 
Look there!” 

He pointed to Eryphina, who lay stretched on 
the ground—a corpse, only a corpse, once more. 

But there was a smile upon the quiet mouth, 
and the hands, as if there had been life in them 
still, held fast her babe. 

** God is above all; we do not understand His 
ways,” said the good priest. ‘‘ Let us bury the 
dead and baptize the living.” And, lifting up 
the child, now again helpless as a new-born 
babe, he placed it in its grandfather’s arms. 











THE ROSE AND THE THORN. 


We're better to have some poetry 
In these dull hearts of ours— 
To see a holiness in the sky, 
A glory in the flowers. 


For life is dreary, and hearts are weak 
That toil through the summer day ; 

And those who see with a poet’s eye 
Are the better for the ray. 


There is plenty of care around our path 
To sadden the hearts of all; 

Let us look at the sunbeams ev'rywhere, 
And the roses on the wall. 


For here there are showers as well as shine, 
And darkness as well as light; 

But the rainbow follows the rainy cloud, 
And the dawn of morn the night. 


And if we bear lightly the world’s dull cares, 
And take the joy as it comes, 

Our hearts will be all the happier, 
And we shall have brighter homes. 





LOTTIE’S SUMMER TRIP. 
“7 OTTIE, Lottie!” 

‘“*That is Harry calling,” said Lottie 
Gordon, settling herself back in her arm-chair, 
**and I don’t mean to answer him. He can 
come here if he wants me. I hate the very 
sound of my name this dreadful weather. I am 
sick of myself and of this hot, horrid town. I 
feel absolutely vicious ; it’s not a bit strange the 
dogs get rabid. I believe I could bite a ten- 
penny nail in two myself.” And then the gentle 
speaker set her small white teeth together with 
a little click, as if she felt the iron between them. 

**I don’t know the size of a tenpenny nail,” 
she continued; ‘‘but I suppose one would be 
about as large as my little finger.” With that 
Lottie tried the teeth gently, very gently in- 
deed, on that unoffending member. ‘‘ No won- 
der they muzzle the dogs these midsummer days. 
I think it would be well to muzzle the girls who 
can’t leave town. It will not do at all to bite 
my own finger. I might give myself hydropho- 
bia, and then I should race around and bite and 
foam at the mouth, and they would be obliged 
to smother me between two feather-beds—all for 
my own good, of course—and to put me out of 
my misery; but I am quite certain I shouldn't 





like it. It is too bad to run such risks, all for 

want of a little money. I wish papa was a bear, 

or even a bull—for those are the two creatures 

that manage’to get all the money—and then we 

might have a chance to do as other people do.” ° 
‘*Mamma wants you,” interrupted Lottie’s 

little brother, running into the parlor, where she 
wag seated, and out again in.a moment. 

Lottie rose rather slowly from her chair and 
stood a moment before the mirror. 

**Oh,” she sighed, with a lingering look, 
‘*what was the use of learning this new way to 
do my hair, when there is not a soul to see it, 
and it does suit me so well!” It ‘‘ suited” her 
very well indeed, if one could judge from the 
charming picture she made as she stood dain- 
tily touching up some refractory locks. 

Lottie was rather quick-tempered, and not 
disposed to be amiable in very hot weather; but 
she looked a little better pleased now, as any one 
would after a peep at that fair face. 

** Lottie dear!” 

‘*Yes, mamma, I am coming,” was the an- 
swer. 

‘* Your sister wants you, my dear, to read to 
her; and when she is tired I wish you would 
hear Harry's lesson.” 

‘Can't “Harry have a holiday this hot weath- 
er, he hates his lesson so?” 

**T think I know who hates it still more,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, smiling. ‘‘1 am afraid if 
Harry had a holiday all the hot weather, he 
would forget every thing he knows.” 

**T wish I could forget every thing I know,” 
said Lottie, sotto voce, ‘‘and then I need not 
read those stupid books Annie dotes on. I hate 
goody books. When I read a novel I want a 
down-right love story. I do wish Annie would 
get well. I believe it’s only a question of nerves 
with ber, after all.” 

“Do be careful to-day, it is so bad for your 
sister to be worried and excited.” 

‘*T was really sorry yesterday, mamma,” said 
Lottie, very contritely ; “but Harry was so cross, 
and, indeed, Annie was tiresome; but I was well 
punished, for that meddlesome old doctor came 
in just as I dashed Harry’s book across the floor, 
and he actually ordered me out of the room. * I 
almost felt like throwing another book at him. 
I shall keep out of his way to-day. Indeed, 
mamma, I will be very careful,” said Lottie, res- 
olutely, remembering yesterday’s mortifications 
and the fact that she had been banished from 
her sister’s room the greater part of the day, 
which had only given her more time to think of 
the trip she was not to take, and of the useless- 
ness of learning new ways to dress her hair. 

‘“‘T hear papa just going out,” she said, ‘‘ and 
must run down and give him a kiss. He isa 
dear old thing, if he isn’t a bear, and hasn't 
money enough to take us all to the sea-shore.” 
She pinned a gay flower in her father’s coat, and 
stood throwing kisses after him until he was out 
of sight. Then for a moment, as her eyes fell 
on the ‘‘long unlovely street,” she grew restive, 
shut in among the dingy houses. But she had 
not far to look for a pleasant sight—only next 
door, where, on the broad white marble steps 
there stood a group of bright-eyed, rosy-lipped 
children. 

Lottie closed the door with a little sigh, then 
went to her sister’s room, resolving to be patient 
and amiable under every provocation. She wait- 
ed on Annie gently and noiselessly, bathing her 
head and changing her pillows, and then with- 
out a murmur seated herself with the despised 
‘“* goody” book in her hand. She had been read- 
ing for some time, when the maid opened the 
door and said, ‘‘'The doctor, Miss Annie.” 

‘*Oh dear, [ would not see that fussy old doc- 
tor for all the world!” exclaimed Lottie, who was 
aware, from past experience, that the doctor 
would probably make some irritating remarks 
about yesterday's proceedings. Shesprang from 
her seat, and dashing out of the room, rushed 
straight into the arms, not of good old Dr. More, 
but into those of his handsome son Charley, who 
had come to see Annie in his father’s place. 

‘“*O—h!” exclaimed Lottie, recoiling from the 
collision. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
clutching at the railing to maintain his equilib- 
rium. 

‘* Ah, certainly!” said Lottie, a little breath- 
lessly. ‘* Why, I nearly knocked you down! 
Please excuse me. I was running away from— 
Dear me!” she said, checking herself in her ex- 
planation. i 

‘“* You were running away from whom ?” asked 
Charley, with an amused smile. 

** Well,” she said, a little recklessly, ‘‘ I was 
running away from your father. He always 
tries to keep me in order, and I don’t like it.” 
With that Miss Lottie darted down the steps, 
waiting for no answer; and the young doctor 
stood, for a moment, before going to Annie, 
looking after the flying figure which had flashed 
past him so unceremoniously. 

While Mrs. Gordon, Annie, and the doctor 
held their consultation, Lottie, still somewhat 
breathless from her rapid flight, was standing at 
a front window, peeping through the slats in the 
shutter at the jaunty little carriage in which Dr. 
Charley visited his patients, admiring his spirited 
brown horse, which was pawing so impatiently 
at the dusty cobble-stone, and tossing his well- 
shaped head and flowing mane, just as an ac- 
knowledged beauty might toss her bright locks 
—much as Lottie tosses hers on occasion. 

‘As if I cared for Charley More!” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ Besides, it’s quite true about the 
old doctor; he meddles so it fidgets one dread- 
fully. I suspect Master Charley doesn’t like it 
himself.” 3 

Lottie never left the window until she saw 
Charley in his seat and the carriage whirling 
away round the corner. Then she went back to 
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her sister's room, and heard that Dr. More had 
left town for a week, and that Charley was com- 
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ing every day to see Annie until his return. 
** Well,” she thought, ‘‘ that will be a break in 
the monotony of these long hot days. I don’t 
suppose fe will try to keep me in order, We 
shall quarrel if he does, that’s all.” 

Lottie busied herself waiting on Annie while 
she planned a charming toilette for the next day. 
Her favorite dress and ribbons should be donned 
for the young doctor’s sake. Smilingly she per- 
formed the duties of nurse and companion while 
she thought of the utter wreck she intended to 
make of his heart. 

When the morning came she diplomatized 
about the reading, cunningly arranging to have 
‘it deferred until after the doctor’s visit, that she 
might be free to waylay the unsuspecting youth 
on his arrival. She had not waited long when 
she heard the rolling of swift wheels, and a sud- 
den rush and clatter on the stones beneath the 
windows. That was Charley, of course, but 
she must run and take a quick look to make 
sure, and then a last peep in the mirror to be 
certain that the pretty dress was all right.- The 
dress was all right, and she herself was all right, 
looking as bright-eyed and rosy-lipped as the 
children next door; but, alas! she was a 
thought too long in satisfying herself of these 
facts, for suddenly, over her head in the mirror, 
she caught a merry glance, and close to her ear 
she heard a pleasant voice saying, ‘Is it a 
pretty picture, Miss Lottie?” 

** Much prettier than the one before me now,” 
answered Lottie, turning quickly, and facing the 
bold intruder who had come in half a moment 
too soon. 

Charley laughed at this childish retort, al- 
though it was rather sharply spoken, and said, 
by way of reply, ‘‘ It seems that we are destined 
to surprise one another.” 

‘* Surprises are rarely agreeable,” said Lottie, 
as she recalled with what violence she had rush- 
ed against him the day before. 

**Must I apologize for surprising you while 
dressing your feathers?” said Charley, still smil- 
ing. 

Lottie grew fiery red at this remark. She 
had already felt very peacocky at being caught 
in the act of spreading her plumage, and now 
she answered, hotly : 

**You must do exactly as you choose. If 
you ask my advice, I think you had better go 
to Annie: she doesn’t like to be kept waiting ;” 
and then she turned her back and walked away 
from Charley and the obnoxious mirror. 

“*T see that I must apologize in earnest,” said 
the doctor, gravely. . ‘‘ Pray pardon me for in- 
terrupting the interesting study in which you 
were engaged.” - : 

As he said this he bowed and walked out of 
the room, thinking that she was a vain, ill-tem- 
pered little creature, but confessing, also, that 
with so fair a face, she had some excuse for 
vanity. ‘ 

Lottie, left alone with her fine ‘‘ feathers,” 
was in a very proper frame of mind for the bit- 
ing in two of that tenpenny nail to which she 
had seermmed to think, on a former occasion, it 
would be a relief to apply her incisors. ‘‘ He 
is just as bad as I am,” she said at last. ‘‘ ‘In- 
teresting study,’ indeed!" I always knew I ought 
to be muzzled, but so should he, if I had my 
way. If any one so much as shows his teeth, 
I always must ‘snap’ at him. But he is no 
better.” 

The brown horse was pawing away at the 
stones, and, no doubt, tossing his head, but 
Lottie would not take even one look at him. 
She ran up stairs and tore off the pretty dress, 
jerked the bright ribbon from her hair, pulling 
down the whole complication of plaits and rolls 
and curls. She hunted out her dingiest dress 
and put it on, after twisting all her bright 
locks into a wild-looking knot at the back of 
her head; then she made a face at herself in 
the glass, and said, ‘‘ You are a pretty object 
to be caught simpering at yourself in the parlor 
mirror!” 

Her toilette completed, there was nothing to 
do but to go back to her sister's room, where she 
took Annie’s pet chair and sat rocking herself 
violently backward and forward with the most 
reckless indifference to the invalid’s nerves. 
Annie, however, had revived an old trouble, 
and did not notice her. She was begging her 
mother to have a villainous daub of a portrait, 
which she thought distigured her room, taken 
down from the wall. 

‘Tt is so heavy,” said Mrs. Gordon, ‘‘that I 
scarcely know who to get to move it. Ellen 
would be sure to do some mischief if she at- 
tempted it.” 

‘*Mamma, I am sure Ellen and I can do it,” 
said Lottie, suddenly. ‘‘If she will bring the 
step-ladder, we can take it down at once.” 

**No, Lottie, no; I would rather you did not 
touch it.” 

‘*Do let Lottie try; she and Ellen can do it,” 
said Annie. ; 

** Of course we can.” 

Mrs. Gordon yielded, and the ladder was 
brought. 

**Go up on the ladder, Ellen, and we will hold 
it and help you with the picture as you let it 
down.” 

“Oh no, mamma,” interrupted Lottie. ‘‘I 
am going up; my head is steadier than Ellen’s ;” 
and before her mother could remonstrate she was 
half-way up the ladder. She trod on her dress, 
and the ladder shook a little, at which Annie 
gave a gasp, and Lottie, forgetting her ill humor, 
laughed, and said, ‘‘’That was nothing; your 
picture will be down in another moment.” 

The cord was tightly tied to the rather rusty 
nail from which the picture hung; and Lottie, 
working away at the knot, forgetting for half a 
second on what a deceitful eminence she stood, 
made an incautious movement, and the ladder 
tottered and fell with a crash, bringing Lottie 
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Lottie was stunned for a moment, 
no sooner recovered consciousness than she com. 
menced reassuring the others, ‘‘I am hardly hurt 
at all; I'll get up ina minute. The old ictur 
is down at last, Annie!” She attempted to ‘ales 
her arm, but grew deadly white again, and pe 
“*I am afraid there is something wrong with my 
armas I — lift it.” y 

rs. Gordon was alarmed at this, an 
at once for the doctor. Not one of Fone —— 
bered, not even Lottie, that Dr. More was o1 . 
of town until Charley came into the room. The 
young doctor could scarcely believe that this ile 
faced little lady was the tempestuous creature who 
had turned her back on him and invited him . 
leave the room so unceremoniously a few hours 
ago. He listened to the account of the accident 
while he examined her arm, cutting away with: 
out compunction one sleeve of the dingy dress 
thus making it impossible for Lottie to go ever 
again into sackcloth and ashes in that attire, 
The white and rounded arm was unhurt but 
the shoulder was swelled and inflamed ‘and 
alas! the collar-bone was broken. Lottie bore 
the setting of that unhappy bone with the utmost 
heroism; and when the doctors had done with 
her and were leaving the room she slipped her 
hand into Charley’s and said, ‘‘ Forgive me for 
being so rude this morning.” 
The next day Lottie was better, but she was 
not allowed to move, at which she grew restless 
and indignant, and then excited, as she talked of 
the accident. ‘‘It was not my fault at all: if 
mamma or Ellen had not shaken the ladder, [ 
should never have fallen. It is so ridiculous to 
break one’s collar-bone. I am sure no one else 
ever did it. I didn’t even know I had a collar- 
bone. I wish it had been my back, or even m 
neck. I wish, oh! I do wish I could have taken 
asummer trip. If I had been a hundred miles 
away, Annie's picture never could have broken 
my wretched collar-bone.” 
Mrs. Gordon tried to soothe her, and looked 
so anxious and troubled that Lottie grew peni- 
tent, and said, 
‘Oh, mamma, stoop down and kiss me, and 
I'll promise to be good ;” and then she patted the 
soft little hands, so like her own, and went on: 
‘* Poor mamma, with two such tiresome daugh- 
ters! ‘There’s Annie, with her troubles and her 
nerves, and here’s good-for-nothing Lottie, with 
her temper and her broken collar-bone.” 

After this no offender was ever more contrite 
than Lottie, no patient more tractable, and no 
doctor more attentive. As the days went by 
Lottie seemed to grow prettier as well as more 
amiable and handsome. Charley was delight- 
fully conscious of these interesting facts. 

The break so earnestly desired by Lottie in the 
monotony of the long hot summer days has come, 
and she begins to suspect that she has made a 
conquest ; she does not speculate about her own 
feelings, but is simply happy, now that she is well 
enough to sit at the open window and listen for 
the sound of those light-rolling wheels, which she 
fancies she recognizes among the throng sweep- 
ing that crowded thoroughfare. 

Charley came one day, as he had often done 
before, with a great bunch of flowers; and Lot- 
tie’s charming little nose sniffed at them delight- 
edly, and her pink cheek was held against them 
most tenderly while she thanked him, all uncon- 
scious that a sharp thorn was nestling among 
the blossoms. 

After a while the young doctor stood up, 
smiling, and said, taking the flowers in his hand, 
‘“Do you know this one?” pointing to a deep 
purple flower which was the crowning beauty of 
the bouquet. 

“No, I do not,” she replied, looking very 
amiable and unsuspicious, 

**You should know it: it is nearly akin to 
you.” 

Lottie, seeing nothing but a compliment in 
being thought ‘‘ akin” to so rare a flower, waited 
smilingly for the explanation. 

‘It is called the passion-flower,” said Charley, 
wicked Charley, very slowly. 

The revulsion of.feeling was too great for Lot- 
tie. The words had scarcely left his lips when 
she seized the flowers from his hand and dashed 
them out of the open window. They flew far 
and wide as they fell, and were greeted by 
shouts of delight from the merry children play- 
ing underneath the window ; some they gathered 
-up, others were left to wither in the sun; and 
one, a little later in the day, was waved aloft in 
triumph. ‘The flowers gone, Lottie sat redden- 
ing and trembling, indignant and ashamed, her 
face buried in her hands, and listened to the 
merry shouts. beneath the window, until suddenly 
her tivo hands were taken possession of by anoth- 
er pair so much stronger than her own that it 
was useless to resist them. ; 

‘Forgive me, do forgive me! I meant it for 
a jest.” : nets 

‘* It is quite true,” she said, half sobbing: if 
I am like any flower at all, it must be that one. 

‘© You are like the girl I love,” he whispered, 
still holding the trembling hands. The girl he 
loved sat very still: she felt no inclination to 
draw her hands away; but that did not satisfy 
Charley for more than a minute. ; 

‘*T love you, Lottie,” he said; ‘and if you 
do not mean to love me a little in return, I shall 
certainly go out of the window after the flowers. 

Lottie did mean to love him all her life long, 
-and in another moment she had told him s0; 
and they must have gone on a long time telling 
one another their wonderful secrets, for it was 
hours before Charley, with a most radiant face, 
left the house. ; 

On the sidewalk he stooped and picked up @ 
fast-fading flower, which still showed its royal 
color, and putting it to his lips, wafted a kiss to 
a certain window, behind whose curtains stoo 
blushing little Lottie. i 

Lottie took her summer trip after all, with 


but she ha 





and the picture down with it, 


Charley for a traveling companion ; and she will 
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doubtless take one every year, for her husband 

:s, with his most solemnly professional air, 
that he would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences if he kept his wife in town during the 
** dog-days.” 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENDT. | 


's Retort to 
Plain Speaking sm ongoe and. Common ‘ones.—Sit 
- Richard Wallace and the Hertfords.—Mr. Watson's 

“Contemplation.” 

E are just now greatly agitated by a ques- 
W tion which you in America have, at all 
events, ‘‘got settled,” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, 
whether for good or ill—namely, that of vote by 
ballot. Our House of Lords having very un- 
willingly passed the second reading of the bill, 
are endeavoring to emasculate it by certain 
amendments, which would have the effect of 
abolishing secret voting altogether; nay, so far 
as lies in their ability, they have done it; but, 
happily, the House of Commons have power to 
declare alterations made ‘‘in a certain place” 
—by which name they always speak of the Up- 
per Chamber, just as though it were Gehenna 
—to be null and void ; and it is to be hoped they 
will have the pluck to do it. In the mean time, 
however, our hereditary legislators areonce more 
standing in an attitude of obstinate resistance 
to the popular voice-s-a position which prompts 
some persons, who, though not of liberal opin- 
ions, are grateful for small mercies, ‘‘ to thank 
God we have a House of Lords.” 

The scene in that august assembly on the de- 
bate in question was very significant. The Duke 
of Richmond—a fourth-rate person in intelligence, 
but of the first importance as to influence—was 
openly accused of political despotism. (It is the 
fear, of course, that the influence of rank and 
wealth may suffer that is at the bottom of the 
opposition to secret voting, let the arguments 
against it be what they will.) ‘This rebuke was 
administered by no less a person than the Lord 
Chancellor—Lord Hatherley, of whom it was said 
by the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn that ‘‘he 
teaches in a Sunday-school, and hasn’t a vice.” 
Then up rose the Marquis of Bath, on whom the 
same satire can certainly not be passed, and ob- 
served that, whereas all lord chancellors within 
his experience of that House had been civil and 
of good behavior (‘‘ ordering themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters’”—the heredi- 
tary peers, he meant), this Lord Hatherley was 
given to being uncivil. Whereupon a fourth 
lord, on the ministerial side, got up and said that 
since the noble marquis had been absent from 
that House for twenty years (which he has been, 
and not for the most virtuous of reasons), he was 
not likely to know much about it. All this is 
not very edifying; but it pleases society to find 
that the Lords have still ‘‘a kick in them,” and 
especially that they kick one another. 

About this same. Ballot bill there is a little 
story concerning our heir-apparent. When the 
competitive examinations first came in, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who is sharp, at least by com- 
parison with his elder brother, had observed, 
“* How lucky for you, Bertie, that kings are not 
chosen by competitive examination!” But when 
the bill for secret voting passed, ‘‘ Bertie” re- 
torted on the duke, who is unpopular by compar- 
ison with every body, ‘‘ How lucky for you, Alf, 
that princes are not chosen by secret voting!” 

Next to the ballot, what is most occupying 
our mind just at present is the question of spe- 
cial juries, out of attending which it is the en- 
deavor of many otherwise good citizens to get, 
when summoned to the court of our lady the 
Queen by a certain vaguely menacing notice, 
which ends with ‘‘ whereof fail not.” Consid- 
ering that there are tens of thousands of good 
and capable men who are desirous of earning 
their guinea a day for attention to this duty, it 
is held abominable that the law should compel 
those to serve who can only do so to their loss. 
Many humorous stories are told of the devices 
resorted to to avoid attendance. One gentleman 
gave the man who served the summons upon 
him five pounds, for which he undertook not 
only that he should not be called upon that ses- 
sion, but never again. Being curious to see how 
this excellent end was to be effected, Mr. Rob- 
inson (as we will call him) went down to the 
court-house to witness the proceedings. In the 
list of jurors occurred, of course, his own name, 
“John Robinson,” which was called twice with- 
out reply. At the third calling a gentleman in 
mourning apparel arose from one of the back 
benches, and in a tone of deep feeling informed 
his lordship that Mr. John Robinson was “‘ gone 
to another tribunal—in fact, dead, my lord.” 

“* Poor fellow! scratch him out,” said the judge. 

A person of less exalted rank than Mr. Robin- 
son once favored me with his experience as a com- 
mon juror. 

‘I never served but once,” said he, ‘‘ and nev- 
er mean to serve again, for the following reasons : 
On the first trial, when we retired from our box 
we couldn’t get unanimous nohow, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that a verdict of ‘not 
guilty’ was arrived at by our united intelligence. 
‘Not guilty, do you say?’ observed the judge, 
With irritation. ‘'That is a strange conclusion, 
gentlemen, to come to, in my poor opinion, and 
speaks better for your hearts than your heads. 
Prisoner at the bar, you are discharged; and let 
me tell you, you have had a very narrow escape.’ 
This was not complimentary to us, the jury; and 
on'the next trial we took great care not to err upon 
the side of mercy. _ We found the fellow guzlty 
upon all the counts. ‘Guilty!’ said the judge, 
more angrily than before. ‘You astonish me 
very much, gentlemen, by your decisions. Pris- 
oner at the bar, being found guilty of this heinous 
crime; your sentence is to be imprisonment until 
the Court rises for luncheon.’ After luncheon 
we got a third case; and since we evidently 








could not give satisfaction by attention to its 
merits, we tosséd up-—heads for guilty, tails for 
not guilty; and it came down tails. ‘Not 
guilty!’ cried the judge, in a terrible passion. 
‘ Prisoner at the bar; you are discharged. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you are also discharged ; and 
I hope the sheriff will be more judicious in his 
next selection of persons to discharge so impor- 
tant an office than he has been in this.’” 

This judge must have been hard to please; 
but, no doubt, our common jurymen do some- 
times usurp his office so far as to be very ‘“‘try- 
ing” themselves. Not long ago a jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty so manifestly in the 
teeth of the evidence that the judge sent them 
back to reconsider it. They returned with a 
verdict of guilty, but recommended the pris- 
oner to mercy. ‘‘ Upon what ground?” inquired 
his lordship. ‘‘ Because,” replied they, ‘‘ we 
are not quite sure that he did it.” Being again 
sent back to their private room, they stuck to 
the same verdict, ‘‘ Guilty, but recommended to 
mercy.” ‘* Not upon the same ground, I hope?” 
said the judge. ‘‘ No, my lord; this time we 
do think he did it, but that his wife was as bad 
as himself.” 

The fashionable world in London is regard- 
ing with interest the rehabilitation of Hertford 
House, so long left desolate by its former lord, 
who lateiy, as you may remember, died, unmar- 
ried, in Paris, leaving the great bulk of his enor- 
mous wealth to his natural son, Richard Wallace, 
who has since been created a baronet. Sir Rich- 
ard served in the French army, supported ambu- 
lances at his own expense, and fed thousands 
of poor Parisians during the siege. He now re- 
turns to his own country, which he has already 
benefited by the donation of a priceless picture, 
and proposes to make Hertford House a rival, in 
its wealth of art, to our National Gallery. ‘This 
illegitimate nouveau riche—as I dare say some 
folks contemptuously call him—shows well, in- 
deed, by comparison with the race of noble but 
selfish ancestors from whom he springs. The 
last two marquises of Hertford are drawn to the 
life in the late Queen’s Messenger, a newspaper 
devoted to gross satire, and, what is worse, to 
the gratification of personal animosity, but, for 
all that, containing some portraits of our gov- 
erning classes the truth and power of which 
have never been excelled. ‘The editor of it, 
Granville Murray, to whom the public was in- 
debted, without knowing it, for that very strik- 
ing series of sketches called ‘‘The Roving En- 
glishman,” was himself, it is said, a natural son 
of the late Duke of Buckingham, and was brought 
up (or at least kept in ignorance far Jonger than 
he should have been) under the impression that 
he was the legitimate heir. Disappointment and 
chagrin are supposed to have made him ultra- 
democratic, but he certainly made use of his in- 
timate acquaintance with our nobility to whip 
them not with whip-cord, but scorpions. On 
the other hand, one of these horsewhipped him ; 
actions for libel swamped his paper, and Mr. 
Murray was outlawed. 

Talking of crimes, there has been a ‘‘Contem- 
plation” (as he calls it) upon the death of his 
wife discovered in the carpet-bag of the Rev. 
John Selby Watson, which deserves to rank 
with Drelincourt’s ‘‘ Reflections on Death,” or 
Hervey’s ‘* Meditations among the ‘lombs.” Fu- 
ture generations will read it, doubtless, with edifi- 
cation—certainly without the least suspicion that 
it was written by the reverend gentleman after 
he had himself made an end of poor Mrs. W. 
with the butt of a horse-pistol. I only regret 
that this curious contribution to criminal litera- 
ture is too long for extract. 

R. Kemsteg, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Weare o is well-bred courtesy, or the lack 
of it, more observable than in traveling. 
On the steamboat and in the cars the quiet ob- 
server easily detects those who have been edu- 
cated under retined influences, or those who, 
without special cultivation, are possessed of na- 
tive politeness. It is not education alone, nor 
wealth, nor high social position, nor costly trap- 
pings that make one a pleasant traveling com- 
panion. There must exist a kindliness of feel- 
ing toward strangers, a general recognition of 
equal rights in the comforts and conveniences 
provided for the public, and a quick discern- 
ment of the needs of others. The gentleman 
who spreads out his luggage on a couple of 
seats in the cars, and persistently reads his 
newspaper, determinately unconscious that oth- 
ers who have paid as much as he has are look- 
ing in vain for a seat, is as truly ill-bred as the 
country girl who noisily eats her _ of pea- 
nuts, scattering shells on seat and floor, utterly 
regardless of the annoyance she gives her neigh- 
bors. In this democratic country we travel in 
public conveyances too much as if they were our 
own private carriages. How often the eleventh 
and twelfth passengers in a city omnibus, who 
know they have full claim to a seat, are discom- 
forted by the outspread garments, the immova- 
ble attitudes, and the blank faces of those who 
happen to have entered the stage before them! 
Common civility demands that a movement be 
made to give room until the complement is fill- 
ed out; afterward courtesy and generosity will 
often prompt to attentions which justice may 
notrequire. Itis surprising how much the com- 
fort and pleasure of any journey, whether long 
or short, is enhanced by thosé little nameless 
courtesies which are offered instinctively and 
unofficiously to strangers by refined, well-bred 
travelers, and by persons in whom native tact 
and delicacy almost make up for lack of the ed- 
ucating and refining influences of good society. 
Summer journeying in crowded boats and cars 
is a test both of patience and politeness. Thrice 
happy they who pass nobly through it, for their 
own sake, for the comfort of companions, and 
= reputation of poor human nature in gen- 
eral, ‘ 





The “ Dickens Dictionary’’ will be a curiosit; 
in its way. It is a duodecimo of nearly six hun. 





dred pages, and contains an alphabetical list of 
Dickens's short stories and novels, with date of 
publication ; outlines of the incidents in each 
of the novels proper; a classified list of the prin- 
cipal characters in Dickens’s works; an index 
of stories, incidents, persons, and places; and 
extracts from biographies of Dickens, which are 
explanatory of some point in various stories. 





Pink was the prevailing color worn at the 
great Jubilee ball—pink, combined with laces 
and various kinds of thin white material. There 
was no stern demand for full evening dress, how- 
ever. Ladies wore short dresses, and gentlemen 
appeared in morning or evening costume indis- 
criminately. Elderly ladies wore their own gray 
hair (doubtless with divers additions), and young 
ladies did as well as they could to follow the 
fashion thus set, by abundantly powdering their 
own and their adopted locks. 


The trip to the Yosemite Valley is now much 
easier than it was last year. The distance by 
stage has been much reduced, and new stages 
are provided, with comfortable seats and extra 
springs. Hotel accommodations have also been 
improved. One ofthe largest hotels in the State, 
outside of San Francisco, has just been com- 
pleted at Merced. It is a finely constructed 
frame ——e having a frontage of 115 feet, 
by-105 feet in depth, and contains 150 bedrooms, 
all having extra high ceilings, marble wash- 
basins, hot and cold water, gas, inside blinds, 
ete. The house has abundant bath-rooms, and 
“all the modern improvements.’’ There is a 
dancing-room 30 by 60 feet in size, a good-sized 
billiard-room, and nothing seems to have been. 
overlooked in providing this luxurious resting- 
place for Yosemite tourists. The hotel is ap- 
propriately called ‘‘ El Capitan.”’ 


‘““Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,” says the poet; nevertheless we are con- 
stantly seeking that knowledge which, if it may 
not be called folly, certainly takes the r« 








inserted in the cavity previously made. The 
arm is next tied to the head, and allowed to re- 
main in that position until the nose and arm 
grow together, which ordinarily occurs in less 
than a month. Another amputation then takes 
place, which leaves —— of good flesh stick- 
ing to the nose; and this, when trimmed, is a 
nose as good as—better, sometimes, in point of 
symmetry and beauty than—the individual ever 
possessed before. 





A writer in an English magazine thus express- 
es himself in regard to Ameteen courtesy. 


“Tt would be absolutely impossible to find twelve 
American gentlemen in an omnibus on a wet day some 
of whom would not make room for a woman—and do 
it with grace, as if they had a pleasure in the doing of 
it. They would always prefer even that a man should 
come in and stand on their toes, with his umbrella 
dripping over them, than that he should be left out in 
discomfort....However, we have in London rules and 
regulations as to qouupiamants which are conspicuous 
for their-absence in New York. It is outrageous the 
way in which they fill their omnibuses and cars—ex- 
actly like the carts one sees in London streets filled 
with calves—not only with all the sitting and standing 
room taken up, but with men hanging on to the plat- 
forms, and that under no necessity of exceptional 
pressure, but as an every-day occurrence. One is apt 
to hear in this country unfavorable comments on 
American manners, and it is true that they may often 
be found not altogether consonant with the highest 

or finish ; but a stranger _— travel ‘from Maine 
= California, and from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico,’ with very tolerable certainty that he will 
never encounter the’ slightest willful impoliteness un- 
less he himself gives occasion for it.” 





Not long ago the telegraph brought us the 
intelligence of a dreadful flood at Vellore, Brit- 
ish India. Detailed accounts have now been re- 
ceived, and show the violence and extent of the 
calamity. One thousand lives were lost, about 
two thousand people left houseless, and many 
more utterly destitute of necessaries of life. 
The flood was the result of a cyclonic storm 
and deluge of rain. Early in May the storm 





out of many things in this world. For exam- 
ple, the innocent soda-water drinker quaffs the 
foaming fluid, flavored with “fruit sirup,” in 
the full belief that he is partaking af something 
which is the result of horticulture. It is only 
in rare cases, however, that the sirups offered 
to customers are genuine. The basis of most 
of them is butyric ether. Pure fruit sirups are 
not obtained easily at all times; chemical com- 
pounds are much cheaper, and probably few cus- 
tomers would appreciate the difference between 
them. An analysis of ‘‘ strawberry” sirup show- 
ed it to contain nitric ether, acetate of ethyl, fer- 
manite of ethyl, butyrate of ethyl, salicilate of 
methyl, acetate of amyl, butyrate of amyl], and 
glycerine. Other kinds contain quite as many 
ingredients. 





Dr. Dio Lewis gives the following advice toa 
dyspeptic, with the promise of a cure if it is 
faithfully followed for three months: 


1. Rise early, dress warm, and go out. If strong, 
walk; if weak, saunter. Drink cold water three times. 
After half an hour come in for breakfast. 

2. For breakfast eat a piece of good steak half as 
large as your hand, a slice of coarse bread, and a baked 
apple. Eat slowly. Talk pleasantly with your neigh- 
bors. Read the cheerful comments of loyal journals. 
Avoid Copperheads as you do hot biscuits and strong 
coffee. Drink nothing. 

8. Digest for an hour, and then to your work. I 
trust it is in the open air. Work hard till noon, and 
then rest body and mind till dinner. Sleep a little. 
Drink water. 

4. For dinner (two or three o’clock) eat a slice of 
beef, mutton, or fsh as large as your hand, a potato, 
two or three spoonfuls of other vegetables, and a slice 
of coarse bread. Give more than half an hour to this 
meal. Use no drink. 

5. After dinner play anaconda for an hour. 
for social, for pleasant games. Have a good time. 

6. No supper. A little toast and tea even, for sup- 
per, will make your recovery very slow. 

7. In a warm room, bathe your skin with cold water, 
hastily, and go to bed in a well-ventilated room before 
nine o’clock. 


Now 





The earthquakes at Antioch, Aleppo, and oth- 
er places on the Syrian coast have so much 
alarmed and excited the minds of the people 
that, when some slight shocks were recently ex- 
sg sy at Beyrout and Latakia, large num- 

ers left their houses precipitately, and camped 
out in the fields outside the walls. 





In Southern Russia there is a religious com- 
munity, numbering about fifty thousand, who 
were invited by the Empress Catherine II. into 
her dominion to escape a threatened military 
proscription in Prussia. They were guaranteed 
freedom of a exemption forever from 
military service. Recently the Russian govern- 
ment has decreed that the entire male popula- 
tion of that country, between certain ages, 
shall be subject to military duty during the time 
of war, and this community are threatening to 
leave the country. Whether Russia will per- 
mit them to do so remains to be seen. 





A Cincinnati lady recently brought from Eu- 
rope a full-blooded Esquimaux dog. This pet, 
during the first two weeks of his residence in 
the lap of luxury, is said to have torn up 
worth of lace curtains, gnawed holes in all the 
carpets in the house, ruined all the upholstery, 
scratched the gilding off the mirror and picture- 
frames, smashed unrecorded quantities of glass 
and crockery ware, frightened half the children 
of the neighborhood into fits, exterminated the 
cats for half a dozen blocks, and made night 
continually hideous by his propensity for baying 
the moon. Notwithstanding these diversions, 
he does not find sufficient scope for his pent-up 
energies, and is continually pining for his far- 
off Northern home. 





Long Branch-has one advantage over many 
sea-side resorts—its roadways are excellent, ex- 
tending in every direction along the shore, and 
also inland. Ocean Avenue is broad and level, 
is smoothly graded, and kept well watered. It 
is the fashionable evening drive, where may be 
seen many elegant turn-outs. Nothing—unless 
it be a sea-bath—is more exhilarating than a 
drive on the bluff, in full view of the restless 
waves, and breathing the fresh sea-air. 





The loss of a nose may be painful, but it is 
not a fatal catastrophe in the present state of 
science. This is the way to make a new nose: 
A small place is opened upon the arm between 
the. elbow and shoulder. The arm is then 
brought up to the stump of the nose, which is 





eC ed, and for two days it poured inces- 
santly, the water streaming out of the clouds 
as if “in bunches.” Shortly after the rain 
ceased the whole town was startled by the sud- 
den descent of what seemed to be a sea of water, 
which swept like a storm-wave over the whole 
cantonment, entering the very windows of some 
of the houses, and driving the occupants to the 
roofs or upper stories, covering the road to a 
depth of five feet, and carrying every thing that 
could not resist its force before it. Its ap- 
proach was so sudden that there was no time to 
make preparations for escape. A confused roar 
of rushing waters, accompanied by the oa 
of walls and trees, was heard, and people looke 
out of their houses to behold their compounds 
covered with water, and their very lives threat- 
ened by the rapidly rising flood. The cause of 
the flood was soon surmised. The flood waters 
had come from some of the large irrigation 
tanks situated on higher ground a few miles out 
of Vellore. They are all connected with one 
another, and the supposition is that the higher 
tank went first, and brought down all the oth- 
ers like a pack of cards. Altogether forty tanks 
in the neighborhood burst their bands. What 
the volume of water was that came rushing down 
on the lower part of Vellore may be imagined 
when wesay that the flood is stated to-have been 
a mile in width, and eight or ten feet in depth 
in the main channel. 





Roman Punou.—Take two pounds of best loaf-sugar ; 
beat fine the peels of three oranges ; then add the juice 
of eight or ten oranges, one quart of water, and lemon 
juice in such proportion as to give a dash of acidity 
without making positively sour. Now pass through 
a thin cloth. Whip up the whites of four eggs, and 
mix in well. To ten punch glasses add half a tumbler- 
ful of rum. Freeze it, and serve up in punch glasses 
set around the table, or set it on the table in an urn or 
pitcher after the company are seated, and let each per- 
son help himself. Roman punch comes in just after 
you commence the meat dinner, or after you remove 
the meats—like Champagne, and to take the place of 
sangaree—not as a dessert, or with dessert. 

Frozen SanGareE.—Nothing can be more refreshing 
at the dinner-table in hot weather than claret or port 
wine made into sangaree with proportions of water, 
sugar, and nutmeg as taste shall direct, then frozen, 
with the addition of a few whites of egg beaten toa 
froth. Send to table exactly as you would Roman 
punch. 

Currant Survs.—Fill a stone jar with red currants, 
stripped from their stems. Place the jar in a kettle of 
water. Let the water boil around the jar until the 
juice is well extracted. Let it drip then through a 
flannel jelly-bag. To each pint of clear juice add a 
pound of white sugar and half a gill of best brandy. 
Cork up tight. Use as a summer beverage, mixed 
with ice-water. 

Coooa-nuT Canpy.—Grate up fine the meat of two 
cocoa-nuts. Put in a kettle, with four pounds of pul- 
verized white sugar, the beaten whites of two eggs, 
and the milk contained in both nuts. Stir together 
over the fire until you discern an appearance of the 
candy turning back to sugar. Take off immediately, 
and pour into a buttered dish, little moulds, or make 
it into round cakes, as you prefer. If you like a part 
to be pink, just stir in the least bit of pokeberry-jelly 
after you remove the candy from the fire. 

To Bor a Ham.—This is ordinarily esteemed so sim- 
ple a process that most housekeepers will esteem such 
a recipe superfluous; but in our judgment half the ba- 
con eaten is underdone, and therefore salty, tough, 
and, in a word, unpalatable. It is always best to wash 
a ham the evening before the day you wish to have it 
cooked, and let it soak in water all night. If you wish 
it for a two-o’clock dinner, put it on the fire by five 
o'clock in the morning, in an abundance of water to 
cover it well. Keep it slowly boiling until you are 
ready to dish up your dinner. You may ascertain if 
it is sufficiently done by the readiness with which 
the bone on the under side may be removed. If it 
comes out easily, the ham is done. You may remove 

the outside skin or not, as you choose. Some epicures 
think a ham ruined if either skinned or cut until per- 
fectly cold, esteeming it so desirable to retain all the 
juices. If time allows, the prettiest way of serving up 
ham is to take off the skin after being thoroughly boil- 
ed, to grate bread-crumbs thickly over the top, and 
brush the whole over with the yolks of eggs. Now 
put in an oven and brown nicely.—Remark: If during 
the process of boiling it be found necessary to add 
more water, be sure that it is boiling, for cold water 
will inevitably render the meat tough. 
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AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
By REV, WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Loox up, little baby, that way is heaven; 
The moon’s white face 
Shines out from the cloud like a.soul just shriven 
With tenderest grace. 
The blessed stars are looking with pity 
Right down on you: 
If men and women in this great city 
Were merciful too! 


Long in the hiding-place I waited 
For you to come; 

With the bitter draughts of sorrow sated, 
My soul was dumb; 

But a baby’s hand d the ¢ t 
That held love fast, 

And the old dull pain in the new endearments 
Was stilled at last. 


But now, they tell us, the joy is over; 
For your sake, dear— 


PICNICS. 


ICNICS are not 

likely to fall into 
disuse so long as 
there are young peo- 
ple in the world, or 
old people who prize 
a day’s leisure and 
enjoyment in the 
fresh air of the coun- 
try. Modern civili- 
zation has so irresist- 
ible a tendency to en- 
courage the growth 
of great cities that 
such crowded hives 
of hard-working peo- 
ple as Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liver- 








That the world may never the shame discover— pool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
phen: toe See Newcastle, Glasgow 

Where the candle burns behind the curtain Paisley ie d Dun Ah 
The cradle waits; a Old World: 

And care and comfort for you are certain in the : | 
Within these gates. and New York, Phil- 


adelphia, Pittsburg, 
Boston, Chicago, and 
others, in the New, 
would be little better 


O soft little hand, whose smooth caresses 
Still search my face! 
O far-looking eyes, whose mute addresses 
Have won Heaven's grace! “ , 
D sweet red lips, that have drawn the sorrow than suffocating pris- 
From out my heart! ons if the toiling 
You are mine to-night! but to-morrow—to-morrow! | people could not now 
Nay, do not start! and then make their 
escape, to feel their 
These feet, pe pave dh rage tt hand shall steady. feet on the grass, see 
Round somebody's neck these arms so ruddy the blue sky above 
Shall learn to twine. their heads, and 
In the solemn twilight I see you kneeling breathe the fragrant 
At somebody's knee. | air blowing freshly 
O baby, I need you, for my Banke healing, around them, scent- 
aw ee ed with the odor of 
the new-mown hay. 
But more than all, 
the crowded marts of 
commerce and man- 
ufacture need, and 
must have, more fre- 
quent outletsand hol- 
idays for their people 
than all the other cit- 
ies combined. Their 
parks, though they 
are called lungs, are 
not sufficient for the 
purpose of healthful 
respiration, ‘The in- 
dustrious and the 
overwrought people, {2 
or such of them as 22 \ 
are not too deeply : 
sunk in squalor and 
theapathy that grows 
out of it, are com- 
pelled by sheer ne- 
Come, innocent one! our cross we'll carry, cessity every now 
Our shame despise ; and then to lose sight 
For He who faints not, neither is weary, altogether of streets 


Will hear our cries. - 
i and houses, and to 
We'll take His staff and lift our burden go further afield for” 


Look up, little baby! this is your mother! 
Once more—once more! 

I must not tarry; the feet of another 
Are at the door. 

O pitiful Christ, my poor heart breaketh 
To drink this cup! 

Yet this, my child, whom the mother forsaketh, 
Wilt Thou take up? 


Stay! Let me look through the parted curtain. 
My child is there! 

All round the room, amazed, uncertain, 
Her blue eyes stare. 

'Tis a motherly face that beams above her, 
As all may see. 

God love you, woman, because you love her— 
What! crying for me? 


Quick! open the door! give me back my baby! 

Hush, dear! don’t cry! 
* You are kind, dear people, and good, it may be; 

A sinner am I; 

But God gave me, and not another, 
This child from heaven. 

\Ie will require of me, the mother, 
What He hath given! 





\ 


\\ 
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their lungs. And thanks to the railways, aided 
by co-operation and management among them- 
selves, the picnics of the working and middle 
classes increase every year in number and in 
volume, and spread themselves over a great ex- 
tent of the beautiful country that stretches around 
these cities. The picnic derives its name from 
France, where, however, it is not much practiced. 
The Parisian Frenchman finds more enjoyment 
in his café or restaurant than in the free air of 
the open country and the sights and sounds of 
nature. The London Englishman, having no cle- 
gant café to resort to, betakes himself, when he 
has a chance, to the road-side inn in Kent, Sur- 
rey, or Hertfordshire, or to Brighton for nine 
hours at the sea-side. The picnic differs from 
the mere excursion in the fact that the main 
part of the enjoyment consists in the lunch or 
dinner upon the grass, or under the shadow 
of trees, or upon the sea-beach—any where 
except in a covered room; and that each mem- 
ber of the party is expected to contribute some- 
thing toward the feast and the expense. There 
is considerable doubt among etymologists as to 
the origin of the word. ‘In theory,” says 
Doctor Seadding, quoted in Wheatley’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Reduplicated Words in the English 
Language,” ‘‘picnic has taken the place of 
coterie in its etymological sense, suggesting an 
al fresco repast on cold fowl, or similar contrib- 
uted victuals.” A picnic, however, was some- 
ting more spiritual in its primary association. 
It appears to have been a sort of tournament of 
wit, a gentle passage of repartees, of retorts 
counter and polite, in which it was ‘‘tu me 
piques—je te niques.” In other words, if one 
person ‘‘ piqued” another by saying a smart 
thing, the person addressed ‘‘ niqued” it by say- 
ing something better. If this were the original 
idea, which is doubtful, it would never have an- 
swered in England, where the wit of the*Anglo- 





Saxon, if such a thing can be said to exist. ; 
apt to take the rude and vulgar form of what is 
called chaff; and where it would be much easier 
for the participators in the festival to contribute 
bread, beef, salt, or mustard than the Attic salt 
of conversation. In Mr. Wright's ** England 
under the House of Hanover,” 1848, the origin 
of the word is referred to the commencement of 
the present century, when, he says, ‘A societ 
of private, or, as they termed themselves, dilet- 
tante actors, was formed in London, and as- 
sumed the name of the Picnic Society, from the 
manner in which they were to contribute mu- 
tually to the general entertainment. That old 
meteor of London fashion, Lady Albina Buck- 
inghamshire, is understood to have been the 
originator of the scheme, in which, besides the 
performance of farces and burlettas, there were 
to be feasts and ridottos, and a variety of amuse- 
ments, each member drawing from a silk bag a 
ticket which was to decide the portion of enter. 
tainment which he was expected to afford.” 





LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE. 


Ques of white foulard, sprigged with eg- 
lantine and green leaves, and trimmed with 
a puffing of the material edged on each side 
with a pleated ruffle half a yard from the bot- 
tom. Polonaise of very pale gray foulard, with 
wide red-purple stripes, edged with a pleating 
of purple foulard and a wide frill of white lace. 
A narrow white lace frill forms a heading of 
the puffing. - A pointed hood of white foulard, 
trimmed with white lace and white silk tassels, 
is set on the polonaise. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with large purple roses and green 
leaves, and tied with purple ribbon strings. 
White silk parasol, edged with white lace. 
Lemon-colored gloves. 
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With strength divine; . . 
For a mother’s love shall be your guerdon, needful air that will 
And your love mine. fieshen and revive 
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White Piqué Walking Suit with Batiste Flounces. 

Tuts white corded piqué suit consists of a double skirt and basque- 
waist, trimmed with folds of the material an inch and a half wide, em- 
proidered batiste insertion an inch and three-quarters wide, and box- 
pleted batiste flounces seven-eighths of an inch and five inches and a 
quarter wide. ‘The over-skirt, which is closed in front with buttons and 
button-holes, is draped, as shown by the illustration, with a wide, rounded 
band of piqué. This band, furnished with a seam in the back, is cut in 
one piece with the fronts of the waist, and is trimmed with batiste 
flounces and embroidery. 


Bag for Clothes-Pins and Fine Clothes-Line, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 492. 

Tue clothes-pin bag and the 
case for the line, which is joined 
with the bag, are of gray linen, 
ornamented in point Russe em- 
proidery with red worsted; the 
case is interlined with card-board 
and fastened in a frame of thin 
canebars. Cut, first, for the case 
of card-board and double gray 
linen (this forms the material and 
lining) one piece for the bottom 
from Fig. 87, Supple- 
ment, and six pieces for 
the rim from Fig. 88, 
leaving half an inch extra 
material for the seams all 
around each piece of lin- 
en. Having bound each 
piece of card- 
board with a bias 
strip of gray linen 
seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, 
baste the outer 
material on one 
side of the six 











cover of the case, which at the same time forms the bottom of the bag, 
cut one piece of card-board from Fig. 89, Supplement, and cut a slit.along 
the middle line, only separating the card-board to half its thickness, so 
that it remains in one piece. ‘Then cover both sides of the card-board 
with gray linen, sew through it along the slit with gray cotton, and ‘join 
it with the bag so that the slit of the card-board comes on the outside. 
The bag consists of a piece of linen thirty-two inches and seven-eighths 
long and sixteen inches and a half wide, which is ornamented, as shown 
by the illustrations, with foundation figures of red zephyr worsted, but- 
ton-hole stitched in scallops on the upper edge with red worsted, and | 
furnished seven-eighths of an inch from this with button-hole stitched 
slits for running in a cord, and sewed up on the ends. The seam made 
by joining the bag with the bottom is covered with red worsted cord. 
Finally, overseam the bag, together with the case, on three sides of the 
case, and furnish eacli of the free corners with a band of elastic ribbon on 
which a brass ring covered with 
red silk is fastened. ‘To close 
the case these rings are drawn 
over the points of the nearest 
bars of the frame. 













































































































































SHAKSPEARE’S 
HANDWRITING. 
T is nothing less than mar- 
velous that a man who wrote 
as Shakspeare wrote— 
and, altogether, no other 
man ever wrote like him; 
that a poet, the author 
of such plays and such 
poems; that a man pos- 
sessing so many friends 
and admirers, with whom 
his correspondence 
must have been ex- 
tensive, should not 
have left a single 
line behind him 
traced by his own 
hand. Of all his 
poems and plays 


Gray PonceE WaLk- 
Inc Suit. 

For pattern and 
description see Su 
plement, No. VIIL., 
Figs. 35-43, 
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Brack Gros GRAIN AND 
Buack GRENADINE 
Eventnc Dress. 

[For Waist, see 
Page 493.] 

Yor pattern and de- 
scription see alee 
ment, No. XIL, 
Figs, 67-72. 


pieces designed 
for the rim, and 
work the foun- 
dation figures, 
as shown by the 
illustrations, in 
point Russe em- 
broidery with red 
zephyr worsted, 
passing the nee- 
dle through the 
card-board and 
material. Then 
sew the lining 
to the pieces of 
card-board, and 
overseam them 
together and 
with the bottom 
according to the 
corresponding 
signs, having 
first covered the 
bottom on both 
sides with mate- 
rial. Edge the 
parts with but- 


PLAIN AND STRIPED 
Ecru Batiste WaLKING 
a single word, in Suir.—[For Waist 
manuscript. All ; Z see Page 493. ] 
Shakspeare’s man- BN |) Me” j\ For pattern and de- 
uscript plays could 3 eo a Sepple- 
not have perished Figs. 58-66." 
in the fire which de- 
stroyed the Globe 
Theatre. The au- 
thor must have 
made little account 
of them himself ; 
but how — great 
would our estima- 
tion be of a single 
act of any one of 
Shakspeare’s plays 
in his own hand- 
writing! We 
have just now 
got among usa 
parallel to the 
tulip mania. ‘ ; 
Thousands of K << //; ‘ 

' pounds = are 


there does not ex- 
ist a page, a line, 
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Pompapour FouLarp 
POLONAISE. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion seé Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs, 14-17. 
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Wuire Piqué Basque-PoLonalse. 


For pattern and description see Su: 
plement, No. L., Figs. 1-13. - 


Wuite Pique Wakine Suit witu Batiste 
FLOUNCES. 


ton-hole stitches of red zephyr worsted on the 
outer edge and along the seams, in doing which 
only pass the needle through the outer mate- 
rial, Then cut of thin cane or bamboo six 
bars six inches long each, six bars four 
inches and a half long each, and six bars 
two inches and a quarter long each (the 
latter form the vertical bars), cut out a 
plece in each of the bars half an 
inch from the ends, and tie them 
together there with gray cotton 
as shown by the illustration, 
Fasten the frame thus 
formed on the case, 
winding red worsted 
on the bars as shown 
by the illustration, 
and in each winding 
draw the thread 
through the button- 
hole stitches on the 
outer edge of the 
case; cover the gray 


willingly paid for a picture which the same number 
of shillings would once have purchased. Rather let 
us say that the shillings were given for the picture, 
and that the pounds by thousands are given for the 
painter’s name. Well, what would not be willing- 
ly paid (for the sake of Shakspeare’s name) for the 
original manuscript, say, of ‘‘Hamlet?” There 
would be a fierce fight among competitors for any 
famous passage. We fancy that the lines 
beginning with ‘‘ The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” or those that open with ‘‘ Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” or 
with ‘*She never told her 
love,” and hundreds of 
others, would not be had 
for guineas covering each 
letter. Whatacontention 
there would be for the first 
love-letter, or for any love- 
letter, which the poet wrote 
to Anne Hathaway, or, in- 
deed, for any letter ad- 
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\ WY dressed to any one! A 
Cotton at the joining . 7 d ws YANN costly holograph! Alas! 
Points of the bars < —" ; there are neither lines nor 
With several layers of Figs. 1 and 2.—Burr Poncex anp Brown Gros Grain Dress witu Basque-Waist.—Back AND Front. letters. All that has been 


tedworsted. For the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 18-22, saved of Shakspeare’s 
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handwriting is confined to a couple of signatures 
of his name to certain deeds, and in those sub- 
scriptions the name is spelled differently. Even 
the forgers have not dared to produce a letter by 
Shakspeare. 4 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mzs. W. N. G—yv.—The Egyptians were wont to 
set a grinning skull at the head of their tables, whence 
comes the expression, “ A skeleton at the feast.” We 
believe that Dickens invented the one in the closet. 
—It is certainly rude to ask a person his age; though 
we have heard that those excellent people, the Mora- 
vians, are in the habit of inecribing their friends’ ages 
in memorandum-books, which are read from time to 
time, to promote digestion, at the breakfast-table. We 
do not vouch for this story, but suspect that, if true, 
it has a tendency to lessen the popularity of the sect. 

Dvusvave.—In introductions the gentleman is always 
presented to the lady; for instance, thus: “ Miss Smith, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Jones.” The lady’s per- 
mission should first be obtained, and the office can 
only be performed by a mutual friend. When the 
sexes are the same, the inferior should be presented to 
the superior, or the younger to the elder. 

Birren-Sweet.—We can send you Bazar No. 27, Vol. 
IL, containing descriptions of embroidery stitches, 
and Bazar No. %, Vol. L, with directions for making 
Soint Russe stitch. 

Miss E. A. H.—Organdies are made with high-necked 
lining, or else without any. The Loose Polonaise il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., is the best model 
for you. Trim with ruffles of the same. 

A Constant Reaper.—A Watteau polonaise, or else 
the Loose Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V., will be handsome for your suit of two shades. 
Make the skirt and sleeves of the darkest shade, the 
polonaise and flounces of the lighter goods. 

Mas. 8. B. W.—Dip your black lawn into a pail con- 
taining very weak gum-arabic water, and it will be 
sufficiently stiff if ironed when quite damp. Crape 
veils are worn with solid black goods only. 

Szma.—A black silk dress to be worn in September 
should be ruffled to the waist, and instead of a regular 
over-skirt, should have merely an apron fastened high 
behind on the tournure. The waist is a postilion- 
basque. An illustration in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IV., 
will give you further information about this costume. 
A lace eacque or a cashmere mantle is the proper wrap. 
A trained dress of lavender, sage green, or pale brown 
silk will be suitable for a quiet wedding, and useful 
afterward. If you want an inexpensive white dress, 
get grenadine or organdy. 

Mrs. J. C. P.—Girls of fifteen years wear their back 
hair braided, and the front lightly frizzed. A costume 
of striped mohair or batiste will be suitable for travel- 
ing in July. Pearl gray gloves are worn for visiting, 
church, and the theatre; for receptions and other full- 
dress occasions white or the palest tints of buff and 
flesh-color are used. A solitaire stone ring, usually a 
diamond or pearl, is selected for an engagement-ring ; 
the wedding-ring is plain gold. 

C. A. 8S.—The Loose Polonaise Suit described in New 
York Fashions of the last number is the best model for 
your Victoria lawn suit. 

Mrs. J. N. G.—Use the Loose Polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., for your lawn. 
Trim with gathered ruffles of the striped selvedge. 

An Inquirer.—Pearl, pale écru, or ashes-of-rose silk 
is more appropriate than Nile green for a wedding 
dress. 

Martrre.—We know of no way of restoring the color 
taken out by perspiration. 

Mus. H. G. T.—Both French and box-pleated blouses 
look well made of Swiss muslin. Make kilt-pleated 
skirts, shirt waists, and jackets for your boy of three 
years. 

New Svssorwer.—For information about thin polo- 
naises read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V. The waist of a black grenadine polonaise and the 
sleeves should be lined throughout with silk, or elee 
worn over a silk corsage. Grenadine kilt pleating 
should be straight and without lining. 

Joun.—The patterns sent you are suitable for your 
own and your little girl’s linen dress. Braid or ruffle 
the little dress. 

A “Bazar” Apmrrer.—Harper & Brothers are pub- 
lishing a cheap edition of Dickens’s works at from 50 
cents to 1 a volume. 

Zxruye.—Make a Marguerite vest-polonaise of your 
court train. Let the vest, sleeves, and ruffles on the 
skirt be of the new silk of different shade. 

Carnriz.—Married ladies do wear Watteau bows. 

A. K.—Your idea about the black silk and grenadine 
is good. You should, however, have a high-necked 
waist to your silk. Use the Loose Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., for your grena- 
dine. A plain dress of the brown silk worn under a 
brown linen or batiste polonaise would be a very neat 
suit. Make a loose sacque of the black silk garment 
for your daughter. 

J. K.—Kilt skirts for boye are made straight and 
without lining. The pleats are of the same width 
from top to bottom, and are pressed flat without sew- 
ing. Two and a half or three widths of piqué are put 
in a kilt skirt. 

Eprta Dompey.—A polonaise of flax gray batiste or 
of gray silk-pongee would be handsome worn over 
your plum-colored silk. The Loose Polonaise pattern 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., is your best model. The 
sash and neck-tie should be plum-color. Get solid- 
colored green silk and ruffle your green dress to the 
waist, or else wear with a polonaise of black Spanish 
netor of white muslin. 

Mus. N. W. N.—Your sample is armure poplin. 
Make it with a Marguerite polonaise, and trim with 
bias bands and fringe. An English water-proof sujt in 
winter, and a beaver mohair or a thick gray linen in 
summer, would be suitable for your business suit. A 
good Paisley shaw] can not be bought for $20. Your 
black moiré is entirely out of fashion. The black vel- 
vet circular is probably the talma cape now in vogue, 
and will not require alteration. A pongee or a batiste 
polonaise would serve with several dresses, . 

M. 8.—You can attach the trained over-skirt to the 
under-ekirt by bows. Trim the over-skirt with ruffies, 
or else merely a hem or facing. Make your buff piqué 
by Marguerite polonaise pattern, and trim with leaf 
points bound with white or brown. Make muslin 
dresses with box-pleated blouse and simple over-skirt, 
merely hemming the skirts. For grenadine use the 
loose polonaise pattern. For a traveling dress get 
gray mohair or pongee. 

New Svssortuer.—Get darker brown silk and ruffle 
your dress, Another shade of drab or brown would 
trim a dress like your sample better than stuff of con- 
trasting color. ‘ For hints about summer outfits read 
a Fashions of Bazar Nos. 27, 28, and 29, 
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L. Q. Z.—Buff linen is not as fachionable as the dark- 
er flax gray and brown. Braided linen suits are worn 
by children, but are not popular for ladies. 
HEAaTHEN.— Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge” to 
find out all about Dolly Varden. 

M. E. R.—Your sample is percale. Make by Mar- 
guerite polonaise pattern, and trim with side pleating. 
A. C. D.—We have suggested Swiss muslin ruffied 
to the waist, an apron, and a basque for a graduate’s 
dress. Your gray silk will be prettiest trimmed with 
ruffes of itself instead of white. Make by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
A Constant Reaper.—A demi-train ruffied to the 
waist and a short basque trimmed with your lace is 
the best design for your evening dress of corn-colored 
silk. 

Fanniz.—The suit of last summer need not be al- 
tered. Get a Swiss muslin or gray batiste polonaise 
to wear with your silk. Make it by the Loose Polo- 
naise pattern shown in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Braid 
your hair in plaits of three tresses and wind it around 
your 

Portia.—Your sample is serge. Make it by the 
loose polonaise pattern. You will find directions and 
the quantity required in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., in 
which the pattern is illustrated. 

A. L P.—Make your water-proof cloak by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV.; the darkest side 
is the right side. 

Trovus_ep Reaver.—A polonaise of gray or of blue 
grenadine with inch-wide stripes, or else a gray foulard 
or pongee polonaise, would be pretty with your blue 
silk skirt. 


F. D. M.—Your sample is English grenadine. The 
box-pleated waist, apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleated 
skirt are not too old for a girl of fifteen, and are suita- 
ble for your material. Braid your hair in a single thick 
plait, and let it hang down like a Chinaman’s queue, 

A Youne Lapy.—Your sample will make a Dolly 
Varden suit.—It is proper to have Miss printed on your 
cards. 

An Orpnan.—A white Victoria lawn, with black belt 
and jet jewelry, is a very appropriate house dress for a 
lady in deep mourning. 

Srnocarz.—Kilt pleating like your sample should 
not be lined. The lower edge should be hemmed, and 
the pleats caught by a tape on the wrong side just 
above the hem. 

M.—A box-pleated blouse, apron-front over-skirt, 
and a deep flounce on the lower skirt is a pretty 
model for a linen suit. If the two skirts are scalloped 
and needle-worked, they will look well. 





Menrrr 18 1rs Own Sucorss.—Superior merits and ca- 
| gecger em cheapness in price, and ease of operation, 
ave placed the New Wilson ‘Under-Feed Sewing Ma- 
chine far in advance of all other machines in the mar- 
ket. The public shows its —— of all that itis and - 
does by purchasing the machines as fast as the company 
can possibly manufacture them. There is no test of a 
sewing machine ever yet inaugurated but what has 
been used in the Improved Wilson, and in every case it 
has come off ahead of every other machine in use. No 
pains or expense is spared in the material used in it, or 
the workmanship of its construction, to make the Wil- 
son every way the best, most pleasant, and most dura- 
ble sewing machine in existence. It costs but $50, and 
is sold on easy payments. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, 
N.Y.; also forsale in all other cities in the U.8.—[Com.] 





Facts ror THE Lapies.—J. A. H. ABELL, 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it 9 years 
in stitching clothing that eight hands prepared, 
and since used in family sewing, with not a cent 
for repairs. It runs now like magic, with no 
signs of wear. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Asx your grocer for Dooley’s Yeast Powder, the best 
Baking Powder for preparing Biscuits, &c. Depot, 
69 New St., N.Y. At retail by all grocers.—[Com.] 





Coteatr & Co. are the originators and sole manu- 
facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Its 
shape, finish, fragrance, and purity placed it at once 
in the front rank of toilet soaps. It equals any and is 
excelled by none, American or foreign.—{Com.] 











Wurttooms’s Remepy ror Astuma is one of the best 
medicines in use.—(Com.) 














Coryine pehage the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the a ae with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 

Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 B: way ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
‘For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEERERS, 23 


BROADWAY, 
LADIE 


} BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 
Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C.C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 











Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A BML, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 

&., &€., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A 
COMPLETE 


Sacrifice 


Of IRON GRENADINES, 
Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 


50 CENTS, 60 CENTS, AND 75 CENTS; 
FORMER PRICE, 


90 CENTS, $1 00, AND $1 50. 
8-4 WIDE, $1 25, $1 50, AND $1 75; 
FORMER PRICE, 
$2 50, $3 00, AND $3 50. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 








Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and purchase from the only hair importer in the 
United States who retails at wholesale prices. 

First quality, fine, even, full length, and warranted 
not dyed, clean hair. 5 
14 inches long, $1 30 an oz. | 24 inches long, $3 40 an oz. 
16 “ “ 1 55 “ 26 “ “ 3 90 “ 

18 “ “ 1 90 “ 28 “ “ 5 00 “ 
20 “ “ 2 45 oo 30 “ “ 5 80 “ 
22 “ “ 3 00 “ 32 “ “ 6 85 “ 

No charge for weaving or making up. 

The above are the same prices I charge hair-dealers. 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 

687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 

(Established 1843.] New York City. 

Sendcolorbymail. Willsend hair,C.0.D., byexpress, 
with privilege of examining; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered mail, prepaid, on receipt of post- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 
respondence answered by inclosing two 3c. stamps. 


_____[Junr 27, 1879, 
J.B. SMALL, _ 


M’f'r and Designer of 

CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Garments, 
ei ALL AGES AND SIZEs, ; 

e qualities which recomme: 

w 3 a pega eal nd our Patterns over 
First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enabli 

a large as well as small person to ob’ pry, 

will require little or no variation, eereraeen wnicl 
Second.—Each garment is fitted i 

to fit perfect, before the different sizes oo 
Third.—Each Pattern has a label with Picture of 

garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim 

amount of cloth and trimming required, and size.” 
Fourth.—Our Patterns are not cut by a ouarr or 

DRESS model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 

garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 
Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments’ 

are in nine 30 vo 46 inches bust measure; no odd 

sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 

bust measure, Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years 

ae — ey Sanpete, one to eight years, 

ests, and Pan’ 

me i Sow oe =e in various styles, from 
Sixth.—aAll the difficult parts in each pi 

Pattern are notched and punched, so that thes be tine| 

can be put together by the most inexperienced. 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact si 
— on the label, and the garment, when made. will 
exactly like the Fa manson given with the Pattern, if 
aed attention is followed to our printed directions 
ur Patterns are all of the latest st: and two wecks 
in advance of any others. Our po are within the 
reach of Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts, 
e supply Harper & Brorners with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
ba they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 
Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent 
any address on receipt of — to prepay postage. “4 
mts will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms, 
Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be. at the m, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 
Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. L 





J e e 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St. N.Y. 





A full assortment of our Patterns can b 
of the following Branch Offices: sinamtatenad 
FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St.; 
Brook! kl : 
mont St., 


Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, > RE eP 1i3 Post it. San Fran- 


~ a 

N. Y. ; 873 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth i an 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. ; 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.— PRICE & CO,, 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. —-WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, pen. for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs, Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embwdidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 








N& ALCOHOL enters into the composition of Dr. 
Waxker’s Vinea@ar Bitters. That curse is not 
offered for medicine. Nothing but invigorating, puri- 
fying herbs give them their wonderful powers to cure. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A TIE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E ts South William Street, New York.  R 


INFANTS. 


LADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
: scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 

kles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 


arran dress 
Mrs. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 


Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. *- 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
\( Holds Firmest; 
\ Metal Journal 

Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N.Y. Winter Session begins 1st 
of October. For particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


























WEBSTER’S PATENT 


_BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit! 
imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
button-holes. 






weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
4 ~‘ 5 on receipt of 50 

Ss Swi cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 

: Hartford, Conn. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivt 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 


= 





_ Maeazrne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazak 


20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
Uble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teras For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOnIcAls. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
" Ghildren of Both Sexes. 


great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
bined is Ay furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
be tion, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
ee on are intended i the any — 
the most economical ever p: 

then npr nae and so arranged as to be easily 
ducerstood by those not accustomed to making their 
own arments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
ing all that is desirable with fashion and 
Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 

f pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
a the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
Yressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What 





xes under 10. On receipt of post: 
pang catalogne will be sent to any address free of 
Ao bi Me hae bot! 
re! : 
Se ‘or Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, bé the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
essen. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pong: in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to cne of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


DOOLEY’S 
YEAST 
POWDER 


IiS.THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER 


AND THE 


BEST AND CHEAPES 
ARTICLE PREPARED 


FOR MAKING ELEGANT 
Biscuit, Cakes, 
Rolls, Dumplings; 
Bread, Pastry «&e. 
In7%., 4,1 and dlb. Cans: 

Actual Net Weight, 

CROCERS SELLAJT 


DOOLEY & BROTHER: 
Maniufachirers New Yort 
ESTABLISHEL 


185458 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


Are You Musical ? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away mone 
on high-priced publications when you can puthene rtf 
S 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
catalogue. SANG W. HITCHOOE, een bees 

é . . W. CK, Publish: 

Third Avenue, New York. Z ee 


SATISFACTION to all who send 75 cents for 
GUARANTEED the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
i elegant “Prang” Chromo worth $1 50 is given 
to every subscriber, and money refunded to all 
Not perfectly delighted with it. Address 
— “ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





















ments involving wea 

ER 
i 
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w/e have never been unii 


tion. It is the 
unexceptional 


THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. - 


The experience of years has convinced an intelligent public that for all ail- 


ess and irritability of the stomach, obstructions in the 


bowels, a morbid condition of the liver, and nervous debility, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is the surest, safest, and swiftest remedy. 
lutely delicious to ones it also 


Not merely agreeable, but gbso- 
four medicinal elements which 
in the same happy proportions in any other prepara- 


mtlest and most painless of cathartics, a wonderful tonic, an 
terative, and a certain corrective of all impurities which may 
exist in the blood or other fluids of the body. Decline 

genuine article. Sold by all druggists. 


imitations of the 





HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 
Ferrivge, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 





The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Travet contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg ; 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London; Madrid; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient-Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerlaud; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“‘Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just ee is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books, 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sould pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





Poxsitsuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. - 





tz Harrer & Brorners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESss! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
4 THE most valuable addition to 
AY the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schoo!s; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 









=> St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53+-55 S. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popularity of M‘Clintock 4: Strong's Cyclopredia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


$10 per DAY to AGENTS, Lady or Gent. 
. E. MANSON, Bombay, F’lin Co., N. Y. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Frevureg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHKK BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 


chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... waddecseqs No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ‘ 





SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

Wi Ee SOMEONE a caccdacacdusdedasceadscewance Ss 
GIRL'S 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
NOMI OUD Nid adaac a cisdaccesaddaoadicaexaien xe ee 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). “ 31 
“YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
pe ee.) ree are ~ = 





“ 35 

37 

o 42 

oe 44 

* 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE j,i, ee e 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........sce.sseecees = <¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Oe WEE I va cndcccccacansssecesccese * 9 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... =i 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “7 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ENG: BURT, With Cand. «« «2c. ccncuccsasccccs «16 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for tg from 5 to 15 years old)..... - 3 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................+-5 “« 3 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old) ; * 
POSTILION - BASQUE 





Skirt 27 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “= 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
= on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC'g 










A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Neccssity. 


LIFETIME. — : 
Address OF 
“DOMESTIC” § M. Co. 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


70 “oy. —_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELODEONS, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


MONEY “22 RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
N Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Brattle’ 











ro, Vt. 


; You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We auswer—It costs 











end for illustrated circular, in 
| c which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
| Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
| you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
| "Us 8 Plano Co.. 865 Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Few men of our generation have more innocently 
and unpretendingly given a greater amount of amuse- 
ment; and thishas latterly been mingled with much 
sensible talk and instruction, pleasantly conveyed, as 
befits an experienced, clever man grown old in a busy 
life.—Nation. 

A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. : ; 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 

$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Luttrell of Arran, 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

$1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 81 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


The Set complete, 5 vols., Cloth, $15 00. 


8vo, Paper, 


te Harrrr & Brornzss will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, T: a Spain, Russia, - 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe Fet- 
Ripge, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 








2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cnantrs Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paumer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps.and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ws. Fraae, Author, of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. . 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK. GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr: Groner Cur- 
t1us, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by 
Ww. Saurtu, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS Il TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. ‘ 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Puture Suitu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. Batrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound iu one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. Fe 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rostn- 
son, Author of “'I'rue to Herself,” ‘* For Her Sake," 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

12. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirr Tatmaag, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ye 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxtver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Manrrin Cuvzzirwit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


14. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


15. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.-A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian'’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 

Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 





gy Harper & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tay~ Harrver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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, ry a dilatory, easy-going man. 








MUSIC AT HOME. 
Lapy oF Discrimination. “ Thank you, Mr. Chanticleer, for that most charming Song!” 
AMATEUR BarYTONE (much pleased). “‘ Yes—pooty ‘Vhing—Arthur Sullivan, you know.” 
Have you ever heard Mr. Santley sing it?’ 5 


Lapy oF Discrimination. “ Yes! 
AMATEUR BaryTone. “‘ N—No!” 


Lapy oF DiscRiMINATIO (ineffably). “Ant 


FACETLEA. 


“‘Tns is George the Fourth,” said an exhibitor of wax-work for the 


; = pointing to a very slim figure with a theatrical crown on his 


“T thought he was a by stout man,” observed a spectator. 

“Very likely,” replied the man, shortly, not a of the com- 
ment of his visitor; ‘but if you’d ’a been here without victuals half so 
long as he has, you’d ’a been twice as thin.” 


——~. —___ 
A Fasnronasie Lapy’s Futt Dress—Much the reverse. 
—_——— 


A gentleman at an evening party in the far West, observing another 

ntleman eying his umbrella, stopped the proceeding thus: “ You 

andie that umbrella, you touch that umbrella, you even look at that 
umbrella, and I'll ram it down your throat—and then spread it!” 


os 
Nava Eriquetrz.—A ship may answer her helm, but not her captain. 


Seasonan.e Lirerature.—We notice a new book, called, “In Quest of 
Coolies.” Some days that have come in (will the series last ?) suggest 
that a pleasant little sequel might be published, for the use of thirsty 
people, under the attractive name, “In Quest of Coolers,” 


eee aed 
“Two heads are better than one,” as the hair-dresser said. 


———_~_.—_—— 

Our or Sorts.—Her numerous friends and admirers will be glad to 
hear that Mrs. Partington is better. She has been inconvenienced late- 
ly by an affection of the diagram. 


—_——.————— 
Killing time must mean instant execution. 


———_—— 

A showman,in the State of Maine wanted to exhibit an Egyptian 
mummy, and attended at the court-house to obtain permission. 

“ What is it you want to show ?” inquired the judge. 

“ An Egyptian mummy more than three thousand years old,” said the 
showman. 

“Three thousand years old !” exclaimed the judge, jumping to his feet : 
“and is the critter alive ?” 


When is a great man not a man ?—When he’s a gr(e)ater. 


—_—~——_— 

Maremonrat Mem.—A woman with a quick temper should not mar- 
Such a slow match must lead to a blow- 
up in the end. 
A well-bred dog generally bows to strangers. 


Apvice To O_p Misers.—‘‘ Do you wish,” said Mr. Hunkes, “ that 
vour loss should be sincerely mourned by your surviving relations? 
Then leave all your property, Sir, to somebody else.” . 


WorkinG-Man. “ Ain't you going to send that Boy of yours to School, Bill?” 
_ Bu L. “Oh, will I? He went one Day, and when he came Home he told me it was repr’ens’ble to get Drunk! Think I’ll have P’renta 
Feelin’s outraged, an’ all the sweet an’ ’oly Union of Ome ’Fection broken up by Swells teachin’ of him? Come an’ stan’ a Pint!” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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{Amateur Barytone retires, extinguished. 
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“A CHIEL’S AMANG YE TAKIN’ NOTES.” 


CRITIC FROM THE CounTRY (07 a bench in the Park). ‘“* How the Women 
can dress themselves up such Frights I don’t know. | If they ody knew what 
they looked like from the Back !’? 


pi _J us) Wy 
i es | Ley 


“ A—look here, Miss Bonamy! S’pose you Look 
my — to the Catalogue? Get through 
ow |” , 


[JuLy 27, 1879. 


——— 
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NOT QUITE READY. (The organ has just begun to play.) 


Mamma. “*Have you found the Place, Darling?” 
Darina. “ Not yet, Ma!” (70 organist, at t 
a minny; we isn’t ready yet!” 


top of her voice.) “Please ’top 


They are growing their own poets out in Colorado, or seem, at least, 
to have entered upon this field of cultivation. One of the poetasters 
writes thus, after a course of apple-dumpling diet: 

‘Is it where the cabbages grow so fast 
That they burst with a noise like the thunder’s blast? 
Is it where through the rich, deep, mellow soil 
The beets grow down as if boring for oil? 
Is it where the turnips are hard to beat, 
And the cattle grow fat on nothing to eat? 
Is it where every thing grows to such monstrous size 
That the biggest stories appear like lies? 
Tell me, in short—I would like to know— 
Is this wondrous land called Colorado?” 
Answer of the Muses in a chorus: 
“ You're right, old boy, it is.” 
Another, a female Colorado poet, writes of her first-born as followeth: 
“ Tiddy ickle —— tum, 
Why does it such faces make? 
Is a pin a-sticking in it? 
Has it got a tummic ache 2” 


——_——— 
Pa 4 are blacksmiths always wicked men ?—Because they are given 
vice, 
_—_>—— 


A Newburg damsel has framed the verdict a jury gave in her favor in 
a suit for breach of promise of marriage, and has hung it conspicuously 
in her parlor as a frightful warning to all triflers. 


——_———— 

The dragon-tree of Teneriffe, represented in the Gardener’s Chronicle 
of June 8, is supposed to have attained the age of 6000 years. If it 
could only begin, ‘‘ From information I have received !” 


i 

What's the difference between a man cutting the end off his nose and 
a boy who has just learned a task ?—One lessens his nose, and the other 
knows his lesson. 


A polite mayor flatteringly wrote in the passport of a lady of title, a 
little aged and coquettish, who had but one eye: “ Eyes dark, fine, soft, 
and expressive—one was almost much,” 


——@———— 

At a party the other evening a young lady was standing in a draught, 
when an elderly pent in the law, and a bachelor, stepped up and remark- 
ed, ‘‘ Miss —, I will protect you from the draught by standing be- 
tween you and it.” : 

She replied, ‘‘ Do you poousins always thus to OF and protect me?” 

Through his proverbial gallantry he — 2 Ido.” | 

Extending her hand, she remarked, “ Dear Sir, you will remember 
this is leap-year.” 

he man in the law was for a moment nonplused, but finally he suc- 
ceeded in saying, ‘‘ You must ask my mother.” 





HAPPY THOUGHT—DIVISION OF LABOR. 


the Pictures, while 7 confine 
Job in half the Time, you 


’ 








